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KONDU-BOX Threadless Fittings—Kondu-Knockout Box 
Connectors—Kondu Threadless Couplings—Kondu 90° 
Short Elbows. The greatest boon that’s been handed to the 
contractor in a long, long time. No cutting of threads! No 
screwing conduit into fittings! And a host of other advan- 
; tages. Contractors are enthusiastic about this approved 
threadless fitting. Ask your jobber about KONDU-BOX. 


Write us for catalog and sample. 


. ERIE MALLEABLE IRON CO. 
KONDU DIVISION, ERIE.PA. 
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—_ Electrical Work Designed by 
Mr. Philip Kent, Electrical Engineer 
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The Job Layout Gets Business 
for These Contractors 


A Plain Unvarnished Account of How Two California Con- 


tractors Are Distancing Competition by Submitting 
Layouts with Their Bids 


By C. J. GEISBUSH, 


Executive Secretary, California Electragists, Southern Division 


N THE estimating courses which are 

being given by the Southern Divi- 

sion of the California Electragists 
we have been emphasizing the value of 
making job layouts as described in Part 
I of the Manual of Estimating. This 
short paragraph explains how a layout 
should be made, describes the use of the 
various colored pencils and mentions 
the desirability of an office record of 
the job to be estimated. In two sen- 
tences the reader is advised to use trac- 
ing paper when laying out a job and to 
keep the copy made for his records. 


Importance of Layout 


We have accepted this suggestion for 
use in the course and use a sheet of 
tracing paper for laying out the job 
given in the first lesson, together with 
the large inked drawing we use for pur- 
poses of explanation. In all the les- 
sons given in the various districts we 
stress the importance of a careful lay- 
out and the maintenance of these rec- 
ords in the contractor’s office. This part 
of the lesson has not always scored a 
hit. In fact, the suggestion brought out 
considerable criticism because it ap- 
peared that such a method would re- 
quire quite a bit of work on the part of 
the contractor. 

However, at least two contractors 





thought well of the suggestion and have 
adopted it, with very gratifying results. 
P. R. Machtolf of Glendale immedi- 
ately purchased a complete set of 
drawing instruments, together with a 
drawing board and a large supply of 
high grade tracing paper and used this 
equipment in laying out all jobs, how- 
ever small. Though he had no previous 
experience at draughting, it was not 
long before he became quite expert and 
one would have had to look closely be- 
fore it could be seen that the layout was 
not done by a trained engineer. 

Here are some of the results gained 
by using the system: A large hospital 
job came up in Glendale some months 
back. Many contractors were asked to 
figure on incomplete plans and speci- 
fications. Mr. Machtolf carefully laid 
out the job, using the best of engineer- 
ing practice and applying the local and 
state code for hospital work. He bid 
on the job and was between a thousand 
and two thousand dollars high. A doc- 
tor, acting as chairman of the board of 
directors, informed Machtolf that he 
had been eliminated from the contest. 

But about two weeks after he was in- 
formed that he had lost the job the same 
doctor who had previously carried bad 
news dropped into his store to purchase 
a radio battery and opened up the dis- 
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cussion of the hospital, expressing a de- 
sire to have Machtolf do the job, but 
“unfortunately you were too high.” 
Machtolf took him back to the little 
drafting room, unrolled the set of prints 
and started on an explanation of why 
“his price was too high.” 


The doctor was immediately inter- 
ested because he saw portrayed there in 
different colored inks the various sys- 
tems used in a hospital. He expressed 
a desire to have the architect see Mr. 
Machtolf’s layout. An appointment 
was made. When the architect looked 
over the layout he expressed amazement 
and inquired, “Since when have elec- 
trical contractors gone to such detail?” 


He Got the Jeb 


“Since the Electragists have had an 
organization on the coast,” the con- 
tractor replied. “This is the same sys- 
tem used all over the United States by 
reputable electrical contractors.” 

After a very careful discussion of the 
job and a few changes required by the 
architect Machtolf got the job. 

And the sequel is that Machtolf reg- 
ularly does the electrical engineering 
and layout work for the architect on a 
fee basis if the job is not in his district 
and he does not care to bid on it. 

A second incident took place in the 
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same contractor’s store, but this time on 
a large apartment house. It was neces- 
sary to make an electrical layout for a 
large apartment house to be built in the 
city of Los Angeles. The Red Seal 
Plan had just been announced by the 
California Electrical Bureau. Machtolf 
made the layout according to Red Seal, 
explained the value to the owner and 
the job was sent out for bids, using this 
layout. As the electrical work on this 
job would run between thirty and forty 
thousand dollars and Machtolf was not 
in that class, operating a much smaller 
business, he withdrew from the compe- 
tition. 

Mr. Machtolf, however, was paid for 
his services as engineer and retained in 
the capacity of supervisor and inspec- 
tor as the personal representative of the 
owner. 


Residence Layouts 


Again, a builder of fine residences 
brought his electrical problems to Mach- 
tolf, explaining that he wanted the best. 
Machtolf, in a very careful layout, esti- 
mated the jobs, using the Electragist 
units, and was awarded the contracts for 
all the six houses to be built. The 
builder admitted awarding the contract 
on the strength of the excellent layout, 
and expressed himself as believing that 
“any contractor who took such pains in 
making an electrical layout for a com- 
paratively small job must certainly 
know his business.” 


Another contractor, Frank McGinley, 
operates a small business in an indus- 
trial district. He has great difficulty in 
keeping his industrial customers be- 
cause of the tendency on the part of 
many of the purchasing agents to pur- 
chase material direct and install their 
own electrical work. Therefore, he is 
constantly called upon to prove the 
economy of his services. 


One of his methods is the layout sys- 
tem which he uses in estimating any 
new work. We have discussed estimat- 
ing and industrial problems from time 
to time and during one of these discus- 
sions a suggestion was made that if this 
method is good for estimating new 
work, why wouldn’t it pay to make a 
very careful survey of all industrials in 
the district, work up an electrical lay- 
out for each and submit it to the owner 
with a suggestion that it would be of 
considerable value when any changes or 
extensions were to be made, the thought 





being that such an attempt to render a 
service would attract attention to the 
McGinley company and make it easier 
to obtain industrial business. 

Two days were spent in making the 
first electrical layout of a job already 
installed, which happened to be a rag 
washing works. The owner was mildly 
interested, and we were more or less 
cussed out by the help for getting in 
their way, but we completed the layout, 
prepared a very beautiful letter and 
just before sending it received the sad 
news that the rag works had gone into 
the hands of a receiver. 

Not dismayed by the failure of this 
first attempt, the same idea was tried 
on one of the large canneries. A sur- 
vey of the plant required considerable 
time for the observer and much more 
for the man making the layout. The 
actual observation of the work was done 
by anybody who had an opportunity to 
spend a few hours in the cannery and 
the layout, using the information pro- 
vided by the observers, was made by a 
young high school boy specializing in 
mechanical drawing. After several 
weeks of effort the plans were completed 
and it was the intention of McGinley to 
present them to the president of the 
cannery during the following week. On 
Saturday night the cannery burned 
down! 


——— 


On the following Sunday I visited 
McGinley with the intention of attempt. 
ing to justify the theory which we had 
originally held and, incidentally, cop. 
dole with him. While at his place , 
telephone call came from the engineer 
of the Coast Fishing Company to come 
down immediately, that the insurance 
adjustor wanted to see him. 

When we got to the plant we were 
introduced to the imsurance adjustor 
who immediately started a rapid fire of 
questions on the electrical installation 
of the plant: “Where would this pipe 
run? How many wires were in it? 
What size was this motor? Was it pro. 
tected by a compensator?” etc. 

Mr. McGinley stopped long enough 
to inform him that he would give him 
the complete information if he would 
only wait a few moments. The adjustor 
was surprised, but agreed to wait. 

McGinley went back to his shop and 
returned with the layouts. 

“Just the thing I need,” said the in. 
surance adjustor. “Now the only thing 
that’s lacking is some idea as to how 
much labor would be necessary for the 
re-installation of this job, together with 
material prices.” 

“We also have some of that,” replied 
McGinley, and jerked from his left rear 
pocket the Electragist Data Book. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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P. W. Needham, Los Angeles, is another builder who submits layouts with his bids. 
Above is the type of layout he makes of a residence job, using the architect’s floor 
plan as a basis 
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Analysis of Proposed N. E. Code 


Changes 


Greater Uniformity Is Evident Aim of Changes 
Which Are to be Considered at February Meet- 


HE reports of the article commit- 
oe with the proposed changes in 

the National Electrical Code which 
will be acted upon by the Electrical 
Committee at its annual meeting this 
month show exceptional effort towards 
uniformity. Wherever the work of com- 
mittees overlapped the article changes 
have been so worded as to convey the 
same meaning everywhere. 

Most of the proposed changes which 
the Electrical Committee will vote on 
are taken up in clarification—clarifica- 
tion of wording and meaning, bringing 
one article in line with the others. 

If these changes are acted upon fa- 
vorably the 1927 Code will contain 
many “where” clauses, as the places 
where certain kinds of construction will 
be permitted are closely defined. 

A much more general recognition is 
given to the use of conduits in places 
where conductors might be damaged. 

Branch circuit conductor and fuse 
sizes for motor wiring are shown for 
the first time. 

Grounding rules show the greatest 
changes. Rules for equipment grounds 
are suggested for inclusion in the Code 
at some near future date. 

It is not possible at this time to give 
more than the briefest kind of analysis 
of the proposals as follows: 


ArTICLE 1. Definitions. New defi- 
nitions for clarity and completeness on 
Accessible, Approved, Circuit Breakers, 
Conductor, Controller, Extra Hazard- 
ous Location, Hazardous Location, Mo- 
tion Picture Studio, Panelboard, Port- 
able Appliances, Service, Special Per- 
mission and Theatre. 


ArticLE 2. General. One or two 
editorial changes for clarity. 


ArTIcLE 3. Outside Supply Lines— 
Editorial. 


ArticLe 4. Services. Only one set 
of overhead services permitted for the 
same system. Conduit on outside of 


ing of Electrical Committee 


buildings to be weatherproof and 
painted. Service wires not to be sub- 
ject to mechanical injury within 8 ft. 
of ground. Bond wire of No. 8 or 
large required where flexible conduit 
interrupts a rigid conduit run. Nu- 
merous other changes for clarification 
or to line up with other articles. 


ARTICLE 5. Wiring Methods. New 
section 500 giving recognized types. 
Knob and tube rules clarified. Old 
5-in. spacing rule reduced to 4 in. Flex- 
ible conduit not permitted for outside 
services. Clarification of rules govern- 
ing number of wires in a conduit. Defi- 
nition of where wooden and other race- 
ways may be used. No. 12 wire may 
be used in metal raceways. For final 
extensions metal raceways may be con- 
cealed under the plaster. New section 
511 on electrical systems, their defini- 
tions and “where” and “how” they may 
be used. No. 612 changed to No. 512. 
New section 513 on bare conductors. 
Section on “Bare Grounded Wire Sys- 
tem” is presented with suggestion it be 
referred back again for another year’s 
work and study. 


ARTICLE 6. Conductors. Large num- 
ber of editorial changes. Definition of 
fixture wires. Suggestion for renum- 
bering of sections. 


ARTICLE 7. Outlet Boxes and Cabi- 
nets. Article entirely rearranged. The 
use of outlet plates and cable boxes 
prohibited by requirement that outlet 
boxes for concealed work must have a 
depth of at least 114 in. It is insisted 
that fittings shall close box openings 
tightly. Bonding of boxes and cabinets 
to conduits, armored cable and metal 
raceways required. 


ARTICLE 8. Automatic Protection of 
Circuits. Inclusion of thermal cutouts 
and calling all devices under this head 
A. O. P. D. (Automatic Overload Pro- 
tective Devices). Defines each. De- 
fines different kinds of branch circuits. 
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Tables of wire and fuse sizes for motor 
wiring. 

ARTICLE 9. Grounding. More care- 
ful definition of requirements. Stiffen- 
ing in rules. Recommendations for 
portable equipment grounds. 


ArTICLE 10. Rotating Machinery— 
Editorial. 

ArTIcLE 11. Transformers Under 
600 Volts. Grounding rules for bell 


transformer primaries. 
ARTICLE 12. Switches—Editorial 
ARTICLE 14. Fixtures—Editorial. 
ArTICLE 15. Lamps—Editorial. 


ARTICLE 16. Electrically Heated Ap- 
pliances. All flatirons must be equipped 
with stand and where for other than 
residence use must also have signaling 
device to show whether current is on 
or off. 

ArTicLE 30. Cranes and Hoists. 
Recommendations for grounding. 

ARTICLE 32. Extra Hazardous Loca- 
tion—Editorial. 

ARTICLE 33. Garages—Editorial. 

ARTICLE 34. Motion Picture Studios 
—Editorial. 

ARTICLE 35. Motion Picture Projec- 
tion—Editorial. 

ARTICLE 36. Organs. Editorial. 

ARTICLE 37. Radio Equipment—a 
stiffening up in requirement. 

ARTICLE 38. Signs and Outline Wir- 
ing—Largely changed in wording to 
confine weatherproofing to outdoor 
equipment. 





Pamphlet Containing 1926 
Code Amendments 


A pamphlet containing the amend- 
ments to the 1925 edition of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code, adopted at the 
1926 meeting of the N. F. P. A., is now 
in course of publication and will 
shortly be available for distribution. 
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Intangible Benefits of a Trade 
Association. 


The Primary Object of a Contractor-Dealer Association 
Is to Give the Localized Mind a National 
Thinking and Expression 


By JOSEPH A. FOWLER, 


President, Association of Electragists, International 


WENTY-SIX years ago when the 
T electrical contractors organized 

nationally, men formed associa- 
tions for direct tangible benefits to 
themselves. They had little thought for 
what their association could do for the 
‘common good. Then trade associations 
were militant protectionists. 


Today we live in a different business 
atmosphere. It is not that we have any 
less personal ambitions, it is not that 
the individual is any less selfish. Our 
individual thinking is pretty much the 
same—it is our group thinking that is 
different. 

We have learned—perhaps with the 
help of the Sherman Act—that unsel- 
fish group thinking is the only kind that 
can survive. Any trade association, be 
it national or local, that hasn’t learned 
that lesson—that still believes its sole 
purpose is to satisfy the selfish ends of 
its membership with regard for no one 
else—that refuses to lend its hand for 
the common cause of the industry— 
such an association is headed for de- 
struction. 

Conflicting Aims 

We have seen frequent examples of 
organizations set up to do some very 
selfish bit of work for members—they 
are never successful because it is im- 
possible to obtain such desires without 
treading on the toes of some other in- 
terest—and naturally no one in his 
senses is going to permit another to 
walk on him—even worms squirm. 

In our branch of the industry we 
have more units than all of the rest of 
the electrical industry put together. 
There are probably between thirty and 
forty thousand electrical contractors in 





* Presented at the mid-winter meeting of the 
Supply Division of the newly organized National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association, New York, 
fanuary 19, 1927, 





this country. With few exceptions these 
men operate solely within their own lo- 
calities. 


Here then we have from thirty to 
forty thousand individual localized 
viewpoints. Our job is to give that lo- 
calized mind a national thinking, not 
by making the individual think nation- 
ally, but by so guiding his thinking and 
his efforts that he will be in line with 
national thought and practice. 


Tangible Accomplishments 


Some of the accomplishments of this 
nationalization of thought are tangible, 
while others are intangible. In the 
tangible classification would come 
standard methods on ways of doing 
things, standardized cost finding, stand- 
ard methods of bidding or of specifica- 
tions, standards of materials and prod- 
ucts. 


In reality the primary benefits of or- 
ganization work are intangible and yet 
these intangible benefits are inevitably 
and eventually translated into material 
results. The force employed to bring 
about such an objective is broadly de- 
fined as education. 


Major Responsibility 


Our Association conceives as its 
major responsibility the conduct of an 
industry school for the training not only 
of our own members, but of all those 
engaged in our branch of the business. 
We are confronted with a problem 
which in magnitude overshadows any 
other undertaking in the industry. 

We frankly admit that our branch of 
the industry presents a problem too 
complex for us to solve unaided. We 
know that campaigns such as Red Seal 
and others, which mean so much to the 
industry, are being handicapped be- 
cause our group is not ready to take 
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advantage of them. We know that 
many leagues are not functioning satis. 
factorily because of the antagonism 
which exists between central stations 
and contractor-dealers. We know that 
the mortality of the contractor-dealer is 
high, with its attendant financial loss to 
the industry, because having been a 
wireman yesterday with no conception 
of business methods he has had hardly 
anybody to tell him what it’s all about. 


We appreciate that tendencies to- 
ward selfish and unwise legislation 
seem rampant and that contractor 
dealers are to a considerable extent re- 
sponsible. 


Local Outlook 


We know that individually and in 
local groups the contractor-dealer, un- 
like every other class, is a creature of 
his own environment—that he is pre 
vincial in his outlook—with limited na- 
tional vision. We concede that to some 
extent the picture I have sketched is a 
reflection of many of our own members. 


Without reasonably adequate guid- 
ance and leadership for these thirty to 
forty thousand individual units, the en- 
tire campaign for standardization and 
forward movement is seriously jeopard- 
ized. If every member of an army 
went his own sweet way that army 
would be a menace to itself and every- 
one else. It is only when all units are 
acting in unison that an army accom- 
plishes anything. 

The local man has little opportunity 
for a national perspective except he is 
shown the way. Without this perspec- 
tive he has no sense of industry respon- 
sibility and naturally there follows con- 
flict of interest and waste motion. 


The individual by virtue of his 


scheme of living sees first the local a* 
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pect. When thinking of legislation he 
thinks only of getting something to cor- 
rect certain evils with which he has had 
to contend. He has no conception of 
the effect of the proposed remedies on 
anyone but himself—all his business 
training has been for self-preservation 
and naturally he considers nothing else. 
Quite naturally his proposed remedies 
are frequently unsound and distinctly 
out of line with existing national stand- 
ards. Awaken in him a national con- 
sciousness and we will have fewer local 
conflicts with national viewpoints, 

The great intangible value of trade 
associations is education. Teach the 
thousands to become articulate as a 
sroup—to become respectful of stand- 
ards because they recognize and appre- 
ciate their value—to respect the laws 
or Codes of the industry because they 
represent best practice—to understand 
their responsibility as individuals to 


their group and to the industry—to ap- 
preciate that the fruits of large success 
come not from individual efforts, but 
from unity of purpose. 

You gentlemen know how difficult it 
is to accomplish those aims with a 
small group of educated men like your- 
selves. 

You can imagine then with what 
timidity we have approached our prob- 
lem. There isn’t a selfish plan in our 
entire program. We have dedicated 
ourselves to the education and eleva- 
tion of our group that it may stand for 
the highest principles of public service, 
best installation practice and maximum 
development of the electrical industry. 

We are conscious of our own limita- 
tions, but we are tremendously in ear- 
nest about meeting our responsibilities 
and we need and welcome the help of 
those who believe in the sincerity of 
our purpose. 


‘*The Same Old Story” 


The Electrical Contractors’ Association of New York, Number 1, at 


Their Annual Beefsteak Dinner, 


Dramatize the Sorrows of the 


Electrical Contracting Business 


Scene—Office of Gyp & Co., General 

Contractors. 

Time—Twenty years ago, the Present, 
and probably Always. 

Properties by—Whoever will give credit 
or take an assignment. 

Electrical Work—“Donated” by suck- 
ers in the business. 

Temporary Lights—Included with no 
extra charge. 

Cast of Characters—Any one or all 
of us. 

General Contractor—Well, how’s the 
ofice building job? Did you place all 
your sub-contractors? 

Partner—Yes, all but the electrical. 

G. C—Did you save any money on 
them ? 

P.—No, not a dime. The plumber 
told me if I didn’t give him the job 
within three days they'd all raise their 
prices. Steamfitters told me the same 
thing, so we had to hand over these sub- 
contracts at the same price as we fig- 
ured them; the same with the other 
trades on the job. 

G. C.—Well, where are we going to 
get any profit on this job; we put our 
bid in at cost. It doesn’t look very 
rosy, does it? 

P.—Thank God, the electrical con- 


tractors are still in the business. Fif- 
teen of them figured with me on the job 
and four of them have been in to see 
me and told me to write my own ticket, 
or they would take the job as low as 
any figure I could get for the job. 

G. C.—Well, what are you going to 
do about it? 

P.—I have invited the four of them 
in here this morning and we will see 
just how low they will go. 


G. C.—What price did we use for the 
electric work on this job? 


P.—Eighty-five thousand dollars. 

G. C—How close do you think we 
ought to buy it? 

P.—Oh! about $50,000. 

G. C.—Well, that looks better. We 


certainly will shake them down. 


Telephone rings: Message from the 
outside office that four electrical con- 
tractors have arrived and want to see 
the Boss. 

G. C.—Now, watch me handle this 
crowd. I’m going to pull something 
new. 

P.—Don’t pull anything new, because 
the only thing new in giving an elec- 
trical contractor a job that I know would 
be to give him his own price, or a profit 


on the job. Don’t do that or we are 
lost. 

. G. C.—Well, have it as you like, only 
I'll pull something real rough. Now 
watch me. Show them in! 


(Enter the four Electrical Contractors) 


G. C—How do you do, boys! 
(Shakes hands with them all.) You 
know my partner, Mr. Brown, Mr. 
White, Mr. Speed, Mr. Quick. Now 
you know boys!—have a cigar—( Pulls 
out a box of cigars) you know boys, I 
was just saying to my partner before 
you came in that if there is one trade 
we like on the job it is the electrical 
contractor. I was saying you fellows 
are the cleverest, smartest, brightest, 
nicest lot of people to do business with, 
and if it wasn’t for the electrical con- 
tractor I don’t know what the general 
contractor would do. (Turns and winks 
at his partner.) Of course, you know 
boys, we’ve only got one job to give 
out and the sad thing is that we cannot 
give it to you all. As I was saying to 
my partner, I think we ought to give 
you all a chance to get the job, because 
we want to deal perfectly fair in this 
matter (Winks again) and to show 
you our unfailing appreciation of the 
fine way you boys behave. Now you 
know, boys, we did not use any of your 
figures on this job. We just made up 
our own electrical figure, because com- 
petition is pretty close and we have to 
shop around to get a job these days. 
Don’t forget this job is going fast and 
the money will be waiting for you— 
maybe—and the job is in a nice sunny 
location, commands a lovely view of 
the Drive and the river and it will be 
a very pleasant place for your men to 
work. I’m sure that this is going to 
help you very much in getting the job 
done. And you can put a big sign on 
the building about your unusual serv- 
ice and the advertising value of doing 
this job and being associated with us 
is worth a thousand dollars to you gen- 
tlemen. (Smiles behind his hand.) 
Now to get down to business; I am 
going to give you all a chance to take 
this job and so I will ask you, Mr. 
Brown, what your estimate on this 
job is. 

Brown—Eighty thousand dollars. 

G. C.—How come? 


Brown—Well, there’s $40,000 worth 
of material and $30,000 worth of labor 
and $10,000 for overhead and profit. 
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G. C.—Why, a smart fellow like you 
don’t need any overhead; and as for 
profit, look at the advertising feature 
you will get on this job. I understand 
—I don’t want to divulge any confiden- 
tial information—that there is going to 
be a barrel of extras on this job and 
you can get your own price for the ex- 
tras. As far as cutting the material on 
the job, go the limit. The job is a con- 
cealed job and will never show. All 
we ask you to do is to make the lights 
light and get a certificate. And being 
smart and businesslike and getting along 
without overhead, why, you could cut 
your labor down, because your men are 
fond of you and they will do a lot of 
work for you. They told me so. And 
if they don’t, all you have to do is call 
on the Union and they'll make them do 
it for you. And when it comes to $40,- 
000 worth of material, why a clever 
man like you could discount that by 
at least $10,000; so, getting down to 
business, you could figure your mate- 
rial at $30,000, your labor at $20,000 
and I think we'll all agree that a high 
price for the job would be $50,000. 

Speed—Sure, he’s right. We're all 
smart fellows; we don’t need any over- 
head and I’ll make my bid $60,000. 

Brown—Well, if you can do it for 
$60.000, I will do it for $59,000. 

Quick—I will do it for $55,000; I 
am faster than you guys. 

White—Well, coming to think the 
thing over, I will take it for $51,000 
flat. My estimator gave me a cost of 
$80,000 but after listening to the gen- 
eral contractor, who is always right, I 
know the job could be done for $50,000 
and so I will make my bid $51,000. 

Speed—Well, if you fellows think I 
am going to sit here and lose this job, 
you are mistaken. I want this job and 
need it badly; I need it to keep my 
organization together, and so I will 
take it for $49,000. 

Brown—Where do you get off; you 
haven’t any prior right to take this job. 
I live near this job and can see it from 
my apartment window and for that 
reason I am going to take this job at 
$47,000. I am going to buy a spy 
glass and let my wife watch the job 
when I am away from home. 

G. C.—That’s the right spirit; now 
you fellows are getting down to brass 
tacks. In my first statement I said 
$50,000 was a high price for the job: 


you have borne me out and confirmed 


my superior judgment, for which I 
thank you. I will close the job now 
for $45,000 and I said I'd give you all 
a chance; and so we will solve this 
little problem by letting you four gen- 
tlemen stand up against the wall, with 
vour faces toward the wall. Now I 
have this blank contract here on my 
desk and when I count “three” you are 
to make a dash for the contract and 
the first man to get his name on the 
blank contract, gets the job. This is a 
liberal form 
which we use with much success in this 
office. It provides for all temporary 
light, temporary power and necessary 
overtime work and has general and 
very liberal clauses, such as “Penal- 
ties,” “Waiting if necessary for your 
money” (we will give you notes). 
Would any of you gentlemen care to 
glance at this contract? 

Chorus by the four—No! As long 
as it’s a contract we'll sign it; the de- 
tails we can read later. 


very of contract: one 


i 
























General contractor places blank con. 
tract on his desk, marking an X where 
to sign. Places a fountain pen, which 
will write, next to the contract and the 
four contractors take their places 
against the wall. 


G. C.—(Counts: One, two, three) 
A mad dash for the table in which 
Brown trips Quick and Quick grabs 
Brown and Speed reaches the contract 
first and signs it. All contractors, in. 
cluding the general contractor and his 
partner, crowd around Speed to shake 
his hand and congratulate him. 


Brown—Of course, the job is pretty 
close. 


Speed—How can you tell it’s close 
until you do it? 


Exit the four contractors 


G. C. and his partner shake hands, 
congratulate one another and do the 
Merry Widow waltz. 


Curtain. 


The Job Layout Gets Business for 
These Contractors 


(Continued from Page 20) 


“This book contains complete infor- 
mation, scientifically worked out, on all 
labor operations for the installation of 
an electrical job,” he explained. “You 
will note on this page we have complete 
information on the man hour cost for 
installing conduit. Also outlet boxes 
and, over here, time studies for pipe en- 
tering boxes. You will also note that 
our technical director has taken into 
consideration the possible increase or 
decrease of these figures by certain con- 
ditions affecting the job. This is treated 
under Job Factor .” and so 
on until the insurance adjustor threw 
up his hands and expressed himself as 
being willing to accept the book as it 
stood. 

To give the essence of the story Mr. 
McGinley estimated the job, using the 
layout suggested on page 1, the figures 
suggested on page 16, etc., and priced 
the whole thing out of the Pacific Coast 
Data and Sales Book, submitted the 
whole business to the adjustor and the 
owner of the cannery received payment 
in full without any questions. 

Sam Hornstein, the owner, a very 
generous individual, immediately com- 
manded the presence of McGinley and 








complimented this “wide-awake” elee- 
trical contractor. Before he left the 
room he had a contract in his pocket, 
signed by Hornstein, to do all the elec- 
trical work in the new plant on a time 
material basis (the job amounted to 
over $8,000), the contract including the 
selling of the motors. 


It happens that the cannery owner is 
the chairman of a large cannery organi- 
zation in our section of the country and 
he was so pleased with the results ob- 
tained from the layout of his electrical 
work and, incidentally, with the new in- 
stallation which has just been com- 
pleted. that he advertised it rather 
widely at one of the meetings of the 
association with the result that McGin- 
ley has orders from several of the other 
canneries for a complete electrical sur- 
vey and layout of their work. 


Contractors have always complained 
that it is hard to sell good wiring be- 
cause it is an invisible commodity. The 
job layout system transforms it into 
something tangible and out here we are 
convinced that any contractor who uses 
the system can cash in on it, just as the 
two above-mentioned contractors have. 
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How Burch Puts the Human Touch 
in Direct-Mail Solicitation 





Some of the Methods Used by This Wisconsin Electragist 
to Get Away From the Stereotyped Forms of Direct-Mail 


LMOST any kind of advertising, 
A it might seem, should be better 

than none at all. However, there is 
plenty of room to question the truth of 
that. What about the use in direct-mail 
campaigns of the stereotyped phrase, 
the rubber-stamp idea, the time-worn 


boast of superlative 

excellence, the imper- eee os “i 
ie QI 

sonal invitation to — .. ght pat 

buy? The public has oh ee 

received so many let- = 


ters containing such 
declarations as “Qual- \ 
ity first,” “Comé in 

and try us,” “best,” 
“finest,” “We are here 
to serve you,” and so on ad 
nauseam that the words have 
become empty. Any seller 
will promise his customer 
those things as a matter of 
course. 

It is only when direct-mail 


advertising—or any other | 
sort—gets out of the rut, we 
uses fresh and engaging 


phrases, recasts old ideas until they 
read like new and, in so many words, 
creates human-interest copy, that this 
advertising begins to get results. 

A good example of how to make 
broadcasted sales letters readable and 
interesting is furnished by L. W. Burch, 
president of the Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis., and incidentally. 
secretary of the Wisconsin State Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers. 

The firm does both contracting and 
merchandising and its history goes back 
more than 25 years. During that period 
the electrical field has gone through 
many transformations, not the least of 
which is the changed attitude toward 
the public. At one time the industry— 
and this includes every part of it in di- 
rect contact with the public, central sta- 
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Advertising 
By R. NEVIN 


tion, dealer and contractor—thought 
that because electrical men knew how 
good electrical service was the public 
ought to know the same fact instinc- 
tively. Then came the realization that 
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Here is L. W. Burch 
and, also, a sample of 
how he uses the back of his direct-mail 
letterheads for another and the best form 
of advertising, reprinted letters from sat- 
isfied customers 








the man on the street didn’t know such 
facts instinctively, that he had to be 
educated. 

In line with this trend, Mr. Burch 
concentrated on the preparation of a 
direct-mail campaign which would last, 
in the words of the popular song, “Not 
for just a day, not for 
just a year,” but for 
as long as he remained 
in business or, at the 
/ shortest, until such a 

time as some better 
method could be de- 
vised. So far he has 
been able to find no 
better method. 

/ First of course came the 
/ decision on the sort of letters 
' to write, the style to use and 
/ the proper tone to adopt. 
Should the letters be very dig- 


nified? Should they be writ- 
ten in a humorous vein? 
Should they be serious? 


Should they go into the va- 
rious selling points of what- 
ever device was being offered in the 
letter? Or should they concentrate on 
the comfort, convenience and service 
that could be obtained from that de- 
vice? 

In the end it was decided that the 
criterion of a letter should be its nat- 
uralness. If it was something which 
would sound forced if coming from the 
lips of a salesman in the store, then it 
would sound forced on a typewritten 
page and it was not good enough for 
the purpose. Courtesy, ease and a fa- 
miliarity that does not err either on 
the side of servility or offensiveness 
characterizes all the letters that go out 
from the store. 


For instance, Burch has evolved a 
letter which is sent to each new resi- 


dent who moves into Madison. This 
is it: 
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“A former great statesman of ours, 
James G. Blaine, once said, ‘I do not 
like to see a man hang around for an 
office all the time—it looks bad—but it 
would be just as well for a man to be 
nearby, providing the office was look- 
ing for him.’ 

“Now we do not wish to appear as 
though we were jumping onto you as 
you come into town to get you to buy 
something from us. However, we do 
want you to know that we are in busi- 
ness here in Madison at 202 East Wash- 
ington Avenue (one block from the 
square) and have been for over twenty- 
five years. 

“Also we want you to know that we 
do electrical wiring, repairing, install 
fixtures, sell irons, washing machines, 
lamps, etc., and have a regular con- 
tractor and dealer’s store, and that we 
are at your service. 

“We trust you will like Madison to 
live in as well as we do.” 

This letter is typical of all those that 
Burch sends out. In the first two par- 
agraphs he conveys a lot of ideas with- 
out actually putting them into words. 
He says in effect that he knows the new- 
comer is very busy getting settled and 
that he isn’t going to bother him for 
business but, if he does need anything 
electrical, the Electrical Supply Com- 
pany is handy, that it wants business, 
but wants it only in a neighborly way. 
The third paragraph lists, without any 
fuss or circus ballyhoo, the sort of serv- 
ice the store is ready to give. And the 
last sentence subtly conveys a boost for 
the town and a spirit of welcome. 





MAHA’S 1926 Christmas was more 
than ever an electrical one. The 
above photograph shows a section of 
the downtown shopping streets illu- 
minated by Christmas trees, bespangled 
with electric lights, and this form of 





Another series of letters has been de- 
veloped to push sales of large appli- 
ances, particularly those of refrigera- 
tors, and in this series Burch has made 
use of a psychological fact everyone 
talks about and few people take advan- 
tage of. This bit of sales psychology 
is that there is no better advertisement 
than a satisfied customer. 


Burch has sold electrical refrigera- 
tors to many prominent families in 
Madison and whenever a customer is 
genuinely satisfied with his machine 
Burch has induced him to write a letter 
of commendation to the company. 


Permission to use these letters for 
advertising purposes is requested and as 
a rule this is not hard to obtain. Re- 
ceiving it, he has cuts made of the com- 
mendatory letters and then prints them 
on the back of the form letters he sends 
to his list of prospects. A sample of 
how this is done is shown on the pre- 
ceding page. The reader, perceiving 
the tribute of a noted local man, can- 
not help being impressed by it. Here 
is a sample of one of these reprinted 
letters, which comes from Judge E. Ray 
Stevens, justice of the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court: 

THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 
Supreme Court Chambers 
Madison 

July 12, 1926. 
L. W. Burch, 
202 E. Washington Ave. 
City. 
Dear Mr. Burch: 


I am enclosing herewith my check 


— 





for the refrigerator unit installed in my 
house. It now is in splendid order, 


I want to take this occasion to express 
my appreciation of the way in which 
you have lived up to your guarantee to 
put the plant in perfect operating shape 
and keep it up so far for the first year 
of its existence. As you know, I placed 
the order with you because I knew that 
your word in the matter would be ab. 
solutely as good as your bond. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. Ray Stevens. 

Still other series of letters, embody. 
ing the same pleasant, unassuming but 
resultful style, are continually going 
out on such topics as wiring installa. 
tions in new homes, re-wiring in old 
homes, re-fixturing and merchandising. 

But the best of form letters isn’t 
worth anything without a good list to 
which it can be sent. Where does Burch 
get his lists? The answer is found in 
his knowledge of the real estate market 
of his city. The building permit col- 
umns and the real estate pages of the 
local papers furnish him with many 
good leads. Besides that he is al- 
ways in close touch with local archi- 
tects, real estate agents, the municipal 
building’ commissioner and general con- 
tractors. Perhaps the lists he builds 
up and corrects from time to time in 
this way are not as extensive as though 
he were to take the telephone book and 
broadcast his direct-mail advertising. 
But they are all live prospects which is 
more than can be said of the average 
mailing list. 


wees ert eid ft ret ee 


Lights Its Streets 
With Christmas Trees 


decoration was used on all the down- 
town streets. The plan was sponsored 
by the Association Retailers of Omaha 
and sold by it to the members so that 
all the electrical industry had to do was 
set the trees up and supply the current. 


More than two hundred ten-foot trees 
were lighted by 18 ten-watt lamps each 
and these were kept burning from 5 
until 12 p. m. every evening from De- 
cember 4 to December 29 with results 
far beyond expectation. 
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Organizing the Finances 








of a New Company 


Legal Form of Company 


Capital Necessary 


No matter what volume a contractor 
may do, he cannot make a satisfactory 
profit unless his business is on a sound 
fnancial basis. A good time to put it 
on a solid foundation in this regard is 
when the structure is first built; but 
other good opportunities are offered 
when there is @ reorganization, an ex- 
pansion, a@ change in ownership, etc. 
Mr. MacNaught in this article, the first 
of several on the subject of financial 
organization, points out some things to 
do and a few not to do when arrang- 
ing the money end of the business.— 
THE Eprror. 


STUDY of the financial adminis- 

tration of a contracting business 

divides itself into distinct parts, 
the first dealing particularly with initial 
organization policies, the second with 
problems affecting the success of the 
venture after it has received its start. 





The fundamental principles concern- 
ing the initial organization apply alike 
to entirely new concerns, and to old 
companies whose original financial 
structures have been poorly conceived 
and require thorough ard intelligent 
tenovation. An established firm plan- 
ning a fresh start, and a brand new 
outfit are on precisely the same footing 
from a financial organization point of 
View. 


The electragist who is willing to 
spend time studying his money prob- 
lems until he thoroughly understands 
their bearing upon his future, and who 
carries on his operations from the very 
frst day with due regard to established 
fnancial rules has made his most im- 
portant bid for success. Regardless of 
Volume, the concern which is properly 
Proportioned and soundly handled can- 


Types of Insurance 


By M. S. MacNAUGHT, 


Vice President, Barnes-Pope Company, Boston 


not fail to make money, be it ever so 
little. 


To the man just starting, to the small 
contractor who has ideas for future 
growth, or to the established electragist 
who feels the need for a reorganization, 
just this can be said: lay deep founda- 
tions, and build upon them a financial 
structure whose every member is 
planned in accordance with accepted 
methods. Make the organization sim- 
ple, but absolutely sound. 


Of great fundamental importance is 
the legal form of the company; that is, 
shall it be corporation, partnership, or 
shall it be controlled by the lone hand 
of a sole proprietor? The answer is 
best found by examining the vices and 
virtues of the three classes. 


Sole Proprietorship 


The sole proprietorship, as its name 
indicates, is founded upon one indi- 
vidual, in whose name credit is secured, 
business solicited, and who accepts 
complete legal and financial responsi- 
bility for his own acts and those of his 
subordinates deputized as his agents. 
To the everlasting credit of this form it 
must be admitted that it is simple to 
start, requires no charter or other for- 
mal permit to exist, is not obliged to 
maintain complex accounting systems, 
and is favored by national and state 
tax laws. Any man who can raise the 
requisite credit and business volume 
may become a sole proprietor without 
further ceremony. 
~ Offsetting the advantages, a sole pro- 
prietor is responsible without limit for 
the liabilities he incurs. Also, by its 
very nature, this form of business unit 
must be financed by one man, hence its 
capital is limited to the resources of one 
person. Thirdly, since the owner is en- 
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Banking Connections 
Proper Credit Policy 


titled to all of the profits, there is every 
probability that many excellent men 
would refuse to work for such a con- 
cern. To the really capable man, the 
prospect of partnership or ownership of 
corporate stock is desirable in order 
that he may share in profits made by 
his skill. 


Turning now to the partnership, we 
find that this form embraces two or 
more individuals who combine for com- 
mercial purposes and who have a defi- 
nite understanding as to contributions 
to the partnership capital account, re- 
sponsibilities, and division of profits or 
losses. The partnership, like the sole 
proprietorship, is easily established, 
and may be launched with a minimum 
of expense or difficulty. To legally 
form a partnership there must usually 
be: (1) a contract between competent 
parties; (2) a lawful business; (3) 
partnership capital; and (4) agreement 
as to control. 


The Partnership 


While there are several rather dis- 
tinctive features of the partnership 
which tend to limit its desirability so 
far as the electragist is concerned, its 
outstanding disadvantages may be sum- 
marized as follows: each partner is per- 
sonally liable without limit for all ex- 
isting obligations in case of insolvency 
of the firm; the act of one partner is 
binding upon all; and finally, upon the 
death of a partner, or dissolution of the 
firm for any other reason, an account- 
ing may be demanded, and the with- 
drawing partner, his attorney, or his 
estate may act to remove his capital and 
his share in profits or surplus. 

The ultimate effect of these condi- 
tions is to place each partner at the 
mercy of his fellow firm members. The 
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withdrawal of a partner’s personal and 
financial interest at a critical period 
might wreck an otherwise profitable 
business; and even worse an unwise 
contract or other agreement entered into 
by one partner is absolutely binding 
upon all. 


The third basic business form is the 
corporation. To begin with, it has the 
legal right to be regarded as an indi- 
vidual, entirely separate and independ- 
ent of the persons who own the cor- 
porate shares. That is, in its relations 
with others, this association of persons 
is privileged to act as a separate unit. 

Two highly important results of this 
condition may be observed: first, the 
death of part owners, or the assignment 
or transfer of their interest does not in 
the slightest affect the continuing policy 
and existence of the corporation, no 
accounting can be demanded, and no 
raid can be made upon the invested 
capital; and secondly, individual stock- 
holders are not in general responsible 
or financially liable for any acts, debts 
or wrongs of their corporation. 


No Personal Liability 


This latter distinction is peculiar to 
the corporate form, is possessed by it 
alone of all the forms of the business 
unit, and is absolutely legal. No per- 
sonal liability for corporate acts . 
can words fully express the far-reaching 
effects of this tremendously precious 
privilege? 

If a partnership incur heavy debts 
and become insolvent, the wealth of 
every individual member may be at- 
tached up to the amount of the liability. 
The sole proprietor may forfeit every 
worldly possession as penalty for a 
business error. But the corporation 
serenely goes its way through all ordi- 
nary difficulties. 

Regardless of the magnitude of a cor- 
porate failure, owners of its stock are 
free from the danger of loss of personal 
funds or property, other than their in- 
vestment in the losing venture. As 
against this advantage, taxation of cor- 
porations is at present heavy, their af- 
fairs are more or less exposed to the 
pitiless scrutiny of officials, competitors 
and the public, and there is an increas- 
ing tendency to regulate them strictly. 

What, then, is the best form for a 
contractor? In general, the choice of 
sole proprietorship, corporation, or 
partnership will depend upon the type 
and volume of business to be handled, 
and upon special individual conditions. 


Obviously, it is folly to pay a lawyer 
several hundred dollars to supervise 
legal details, install a cumbersome ac- 
counting system to meet tax require- 
ments, and pay heavily to the govern- 
ment on excess profits, if the present 
and future ambition of the concern is 
limited to fifty or a hundred small 
house jobs a year. The man who is 
content to drift along with no vision of 
future greatness can well remain a sole 
proprietor, or member of a partnership. 
But few contractors are without a very 
robust ambition, and are more likely to 
attempt to grow too fast rather than the 
reverse! 


Large Organizations 

The electragist whose aim is a fairly 
large organization is in almost every 
case wise in incorporating, for in hand- 
ling of big open-competition contracts 
there is altogether too much chance for 
some catastrophe to occur in spite of 
painstaking care and supervision. 

A sudden loss might wipe out the 
savings of years of an individual, leav- 
ing him to face old age penniless, but 
thanks to corporate advantages such a 
blow may result in mere temporary em- 


barrassment, or at most in reorganiza- 


tion. 


Corporations rarcly liquidate invol- 
untarily, and in any case the private 
wealth of the stockholders remains se- 
cure. This is not being stressed simply 
as an easy way for irresponsible pro- 
moters to avoid deserved trouble, but 
it is worth pointing out that a corpora- 
tion can survive blows that would abso- 
lutely destroy an individual with equal 
actual assets. 


The sole proprietor who meets with 
financial reverses and becomes even 
temporarily insolvent suddenly finds 
his bank account, his home, his car, or 
any other known tangible assets tied up 
by energetic creditors. The same dan- 
ger awaits partners. 


Solving Difficulties 


On the other hand, the corporation 
in difficulty simply sends its treasurer 
to call on insistent creditors, with a 
story somewhat like this. “We are sorry 
that just at present we have not the 
funds to meet your bills. Frankly, if 
you petition us into bankruptcy our 
corporation will not be able to pay ten 
cents on the dollar. If, however, you 
will give us credit for the next year, we 
are confident that we can pay in full. 
Please give us a chance.” 


LL 


Granted that the corporation officials 
are really sincere in their intention to 
rebuild, and that they have an honor. 
able prior record, it would be a foolish 
creditor who would force matters, jg. 
nore prospects of payment in full, and 
grasp the possible ten percent. He js 
sure to realize that the men behind the 
corporation are not personally liable 
for the debts. 

Where __ bankruptcy proceedings 
against individuals may net payment in 
full, the same line of action against a 
corporation results usually in a meagre 
return. And so, fairly or unfairly, the 
corporation has a decided financial ad. 
vantage over its rival business forms, 

It is not too much to say, then, that 
the electragist who expects to grow, who 
realizes that sooner or later he may in- 
voluntarily find trouble, and _ who 
wishes to survive such hard times to 
profit in later days of plenty, will make 
no great mistake in adopting the cor- 
porate form. 


A Word of Warning 


There is one word of warning, how- 
ever. The sole proprietor who has poor 
credit standing as an individual may 
find it hard to secure credit for a cor- 
poration which he heads. Because of 
the unlimited liability feature, many 
jobbers and agents prefer business re- 
lations with partnerships or individuals 
to contact with the same men grouped 
in a questionable corporation. 

If a corporation is organized or 
backed by a person whose credit as an 
individual business man is open to sus- 
picion, prospective creditors are far less 
likely to trust him behind the added 
cloak of corporate limitation. So the 
electragist who fails as an individual is 
not going to gain needed credit simply 
by incorporating his company. 

As to the actual details of incorpora- 
tion, the breadth of operation to be 
granted by the charter, the issue of 
stock, and the legal aspects and formal- 
ities of the organization should in every 
case be supervised by a capable lawyer. 
Improper attention to minute details at 
the start may cause annoyance and in- 
convenience later. An attorney, versed 
in the laws of the state for incorporation 
and acquainted with ways and means to 
advantageously utilize the statutes, reg- 
ulations and customs is well worth 
whatever fee he may demand. 

Of primary importance to every busi- 
ness is the investment of sufficient capi- 
tal, regardless of whether the financing 
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of sole proprietorship, partnership or 
corporation is concerned. Basically the 
amount of money required to carry a 
ecified amount of business is the same 
for all three classifications. 


How much capital? The contractor 
yho is looking for a bank loan to carry 
part of his burden will find that the 
oficials take a very special interest in 
the ratio of yearly volume to actual in- 
vested capital. Bankers, from their 
wealth of experience, have reached the 
conclusion that in general an electragist 
should have an annual volume of busi- 
ness about five times his investment. 


Capital Needed 


The basic reasoning behind this is 
necessarily approximate. Assume that 
a contractor is doing a $100,000 annual 
business. Half is probably acquired in 
the form of fairly large contracts in the 
late winter, starts as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground, and is nearing 
completion in the fall. During the sum- 
mer other work has started on which a 
small reserve has been built up, mater- 
ial and labor expense incurred, etc,, but 
this is mostly balanced by the termina- 
tion of work started during the previous 
fall and early winter. In the main, the 
financing of the half of the volume al- 
most completed in the fall is taken as 
safely representing the general condi- 
tion. 

Now, with $100,000 volume, it is en- 
tirely probable that during a consider- 
able part of the summer and fall pay- 
roll will run about $1,200 a week. Over- 
head for such a business is conserva- 
tively $1,300 a month, and might be 
considerably more. Reserve on the 
average is 15 percent of the value of 
work installed on unfinished jobs at a 
given date. 


Financing Current Business 
To finance the work at this busy per- 
iod we therefore must have sufficient 
tapital to cover the following: 


Payroll for month_____----~- $ 4,800 
Overhead for month_____----- 1,300 
Reserve on $50,000 ____------ 7,500 

errs $13,600 


In addition, no business man carry- 
ing such a volume would feel safe with 
less than $2,500 in the bank at the end 
of a month, to meet sudden emergen- 
cies, such as the failure of payments to 
arrive on time. 


Therefore, the treasurer of the com- 


pany should have a minimum available 
capital of $13,600 plus $2,500, or 
$16,100 to finance a $100,000 business 
during the busy season; or, to put it 
another way, his company should not 
attempt to swing a volume greater than 
six times the value of the invested capi- 
tal. Of course, any earned surplus may 
to all intents be added to invested funds 
to determine an arbitrary capital avail- 
able for financing. 

Now note that in the above calcula- 
tions not one cent is included for pay- 
ments on material purchased. In other 
words, the hypothetical contractor of 
our example has the confidence of his 
creditors, jobbers, manufacturers, etc. 
—to such an extent that he can secure 
credit for 60 or 90 days, or, to be more 
general, until he receives payments 
enough on his monthly requests to cover 
purchases of material for both jobs and 
stock. 

Additional Capital 

Usually, when carrying such a vol- 
ume of business, an additional $2,000 
to $4,000 of capital must be available 
to meet pressure from insistent credit- 
ors, who demand payment in 30 days or 
less. This is particularly true if the 
company discounts part or all of its 
bills. 

Adding this fund for material pur- 
chases to the $16,100 minimum, we 
have a total capital requirement of ap- 
proximately $20,000 to meet all ordi- 
nary conditions. This, then, indicates 
that the properly financed electragist 
will do an annual volume of about five 
times his invested capital. It is a safe 
and wise rule. 

Of course men still start on the pro- 
verbial “shoe string,” but the investi- 
gations of credit institutions show an 
extremely great mortality among com- 
panies poorly financed in relation to 
their volume. Some survive, but by 
far the larger number struggle along 
with too big a gross business until some 
contingency arises which cannot be met 
—and then oblivion. 

This does not mean that the man with 
$1,000 or $2,000 has no right to enter 
business, for if he observes reasonable 
precautions he can be comparatively 
as sound financially as the million dol- 
lar corporation, and perhaps more so. 

For instance, a contractor with $2,000 
capital, who cuts his overhead ruthlessly 
in order to make his start, and who 
handles small jobbing work where pay- 


ments are quick and no reserve is tied 
up can, with care, safely swing an an- 
nual business of $15,000 to $20,000. 
This is particularly true if the financial 
management impresses the jobber sufli- 
ciently to assure extended credit at 
times of peak payroll expense. In 
other words, for a small business very 
carefully handled an annual volume ten 
times the capital may be carried. 


As the business rises to $30,000, 
$40,000 and higher, the fluctuation in 
payroll totals, office costs and reserves 
become so formidable that the ratio of 
volume to capital should never reach 
ten, and should rarely exceed six. 


Choosing a Bank 


Having established his organization 
and raised the capital he desires, the 
contractor is next in extreme need of a 
bank wherein to deposit his money and 
obtain service. While banking rela- 
tions will be considered in detail in the 
second article of this series, it is per- 
tinent to consider the initial choice of 
a bank at this point. 

Before opening his account, the elec- 
tragist can well turn momentarily sel- 
fish and ask himself, “Which bank will 
lend me the most prestige, and serve 
me best?” 

This matter of prestige is peculiar. 
The man who is seen frequently in the 
presence of the great, regardless of his 
actual qualifications, derives certain 
respect from the association, and .may 
also be inspired to rise above medioc- 
rity to actual greatness himself. 

So, too, the contractor who has the 
name of a truly notable bank upon his 
checks is advertising to all who read 
that he is associated with winners, and 
that he appreciates success enough to 
court contact with those who have risen 
high. 

A Financial Adviser 


The very fact that he has an account 
opens the doors of opportunity to con- 
sult with men of proven and distin- 
guished financial ability. If the bank 
account is the key to such privileges, 
why not deposit where the best advisers 
are available? 

A second consideration is—will this 
bank be friendly to a small, struggling 
business man? Are they anxious for 
me to grow, or will they just consider 
me a nuisance? 

There is room for doubt that certain 
banks which spend thousands of dollars 
to advertise their friendliness toward 
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the small depositor are entirely sincere. 
In print they are most magnanimous; 
actually they give their small clients 
only the most superficial attention when 
they ask for the promised service. 

A little inquiry among established 
business men will disclose which banks 
generally show a cooperative spirit and 
place their executive officers at the serv- 
ice of large and small depositors alike. 


In short, find the bank with the great- 
est prestige, and the best spirit, deposit 
the treasured capital, and then use to 
the limit every helpful facility the in- 
stitution offers. 


A far-reaching policy which should 
be inaugurated at the very start is the 
energetic collection of due accounts. If 
customers are trained from the very be- 
ginning to pay promptly, credit difficul- 
ties over a period of years will. be negli- 
gible. On the other hand the contractor 
who is initially careless in his collec- 
tions will find it more and more 
troublesome to speed up payments dur- 
ing time of need. 


Importance of Collections 


The very nature of the contracting in- 
dustry, where work once installed can- 
not be conveniently or wisely removed, 
and where business is often done with 
real estate men and general contractors 
pushing speculative ventures, renders a 
policy of 60 or 90 day credit extremely 
unwise. Yet how many electragists con- 
sistently follow up their accounts as 
soon as they gather 30 days dust? The 
sooner money is collected on construc- 
tion bills, the less danger there is that 
property will be transferred to new 
owners, that speculative developments 
will meet with failure, or that other dif- 
ficulties will arise to render final pay- 
ment impossible without legal action. 


Lax Bill Collectors 


And anyhow, doesn’t the average cus- 
tomer get a decidedly poor impression 
of a contractor who is lax in collecting 
his due bills? Every client knows that 
the electragist must somehow meet his 
payroll and his own operating bills, 
and realizes that he needs cold cash to 
do it with, but if he makes no effort to 
collect, payment will probably be de- 
layed until it is demanded. Customers 
develop 30-day, 60-day or 90-day habits 
as the contractor gives the opportunity. 

The writer is certain that every desir- 
able customer will respect the business 
sense of a contractor much more if he 


insists upon payment within 30 days, 
and he will lose few if any accounts. 

At that, the customer who will not 
pay in a reasonable time is worthless, 
so the sooner he is insulted by a demand 
for prompt payment the better for the 
electragist’s bank account and reputa- 
tion. 


Of great importance to the conduct 
of any business is adequate insurance, 
for if this beneficial protection is not 
utilized a serious loss might at some 
time cause ruin. The contractor is con- 
cerned with protection for his materials, 
real property, personnel, payroll and 
public, all of which are exposed to dan- 
ger. Each of these will be very briefly 
considered, principally as to yearly 
costs. 

In many states, liability insurance 
protecting employees and the public is 
compulsory. Danger from accident 
cannot be eliminated, and with the ten- 
dency of present day laws to favor the 
employee, the payment of one sizable 
claim under so-called common law 
might bankrupt a small uninsured con- 
tractor. Even in states where this in- 
surance is not compulsory it is wiser to 
voluntarily pay about one dollar per 
hundred dollars of payroll for coverage 
and be secure than to take a chance and 
perhaps lose everything. 


Insurance Vital 


Insurance of property and_ stock 
against fire and theft are routine propo- 
sitions which should nevertheless be at- 
tended to at the very start. The cost is 
small, the protection great. Fire rates 
upon furniture and stock will run from 
about $10 per $1,000 upward depend- 
ing upon the location, adequacy of city 
fire protection, and type of construc- 
tion. 

Payroll insurance, while not univer- 
sally accepted as a necessity, is reason- 
ably priced and in days when daring 
robberies occur in small towns as well 
as the cities is deserving of adoption. 
A fair rate is $10 per $1,000 of payroll 
in process of transportation, with an 
additional $11 per $1,000 if coverage 
is to extend to the payroll while it is 
being kept in the office safe. 

Perhaps the most important insur- 
ance of all should cover valuable firm 
members. Material may be destroyed, 
but can always be replaced; so can a 
stolen payroll. But very often there is 
no earthly compensation for the death 
of a partner, no chance to quickly and 
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easily replace him, and consequently 
the business suffers a very severe log 
in money, prestige and efficiency, 


Personnel Insurance 


The value of personnel insurance. 
which is nothing more than life ingyy. 
ance at the usual rates made payable to 
the corporation or firm, can hardly be 
estimated. For example, two men form 
an excellent team, and the deficiencie 
of the one are so balanced by marked 
abilities of the ulner that their ¢op. 
tinued cooperation is vital to the suc. 
cess of their corporation. United they 


stand, divided they fall. 


If each one takes out a policy of suit. 
able face value, and arranges for pay. 
ment to the company at death, the con- 
cern is assured of at least partial com- 
pensation for his loss when it finally 
comes. This insurance will make pos 
sible the liquidation of the business 
without financial loss to those con. 
cerned, or it may permit the surviving 
man to purchase from the widow the 
stock of the deceased, or it may provide 
funds for the employment and training 
of a substitute for the former firm 
member. 


An Investment 


Since life insurance policies have 
definite surrender values if they are dis 
counted, the money invested by the con- 
pany is not lost should an emergency 
arise requiring withdrawal of one of the 
men assured. At all times this insur- 
ance surrender value exists as an asset 
of the company, to be drawn upon in 
time of need, and in any case to appear 
in the financial statement as a reserve. 
What is more, its presence upon the 
statement is a mute indication to all 
concerned that the company has the 
wisdom to provide systematically for 
the loss it must eventually face when 
death claims an important man. 





England’s Installment 
Installations 


Easy payment systems for electrical 
installations, along the lines of the 
A. E. I. time-payment plan recently a 
nounced, may come into use in England. 
The Electrical Times (London) quotes 
a committee of the Electrical Contrac- 
tors’ Association of England as advising 
study of the subject with the hope that 
it may overcome the difficulty as tr 
gards the initial cost of installations. 
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New Method for [#4 


Lighting Win- 


dow Signs 2 


By JOHN A. HOEVELER, 
Manager, Engineering Department, 
Pittsburgh Reflector Company 


ERCHANTS seem to have a prepossession in favor | pi 
M of signs painted as a border along the top of the Lv | ee \ 
plate glass of the show window. This is particu. § {'* 


700 . » ° an 
° e 25 1§ 5 A 5 25 
larly true of drug, cigar, delicatessen, candy and gro- I Hak * , 
Tee oa HORIZONTAL DISTRIBUTION 
7A we en 25| THRU LAMP FILAMENT 


cery stores. Usually these signs are transparencies and 
invariably the merchant wishes to have them illuminated 


at night. Moreover, he usually expects his window ww te RIBBED GLASS vy 

lighting equipment to perform the dual service of illumi- | SS ‘| — 

nating the sign as well as the display. a ca > ANE PERPENDICULAR 
Where the sign transparency is run as a border below i. | x Spe 

the transom bar of the window, and there is space above i \ 

the sign, it is a quite simple matter to illuminate the IN. [PLANE PARALLEL 


sign effectively. This may be accomplished by install- 
ing the reflectors above the level of the top of the sign 
as shown diagramatically in Fig. 1. By this method the 
“spill” light which would ordinarily be wasted outside 
the show window is utilized for lighting the sign. Care, 


however. must be exercised not to space 
reflectors too far apart. Otherwise the 
lighting of the sign will not be uniform. 

In a great many instances the ceiling 
of the show window is flush with the 
top of the sign thereby barring out the 
use of silver-plated glass reflectors be- 
cause of their opacity. In these win- 
dows, therefore, opal and _ prismatic 
glass reflectors or bare lamps have been 
Recently, however, 
there has been perfected a silver-plated 
glass reflector, the back of which con- 
tains a ribbed clear glass panel which 
provides for the correct amount of 
transmitted light for the illumination 
of the sign. The light distribution 
curve of this reflector is shown in Fig. 
2. The reflector is designed particu- 
larly for use with the new 100 watt in- 
side frosted A-23 Mazda lamp. 

To design window lighting employing 
this reflector is somewhat more compli- 
cated than ordinary window installation 
design. It is not only necessary to de- 
termine the proper spacing of reflectors 
to give the desired distribution of light 
on the trim but, in addition, reflectors 
must be carefully located with respect 
to the sign which is to be illuminated. 
When the reflector is placed close to the 
Plate glass the bottom edge of the 
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Fig. 2—Light distribution curve of silvered glass reflector 
for lighting window transparencies 














ribbed glass panel of the reflector 
throws the line shadow on the plate 
glass characteristic of all window re- 
flectors. 

As the reflector is moved away from 
the plate glass this line broadens out 
and becomes less pronounced. When 
the center line of the reflector is moved 
12 in. from the plate glass the line is 
broadened out so as to practically dis- 
appear. While this line may not be ob- 
jectionable to many users, particularly 
where the sign is of very dense paint, 
it will be best to so place reflectors 
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SILVERED GLASS REFLECTOR 


PAINTED SIGN 





Fig. 1—HIllustrates method of installing 

silvered glass reflectors so as to illuminate 

painted sign on plate glass as well as 
window trim 
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that this shadow line falls below the 
bottom line of the sign. To determine 
the proper location of reflectors the fol- 
lowing table will be found useful: 

















Distance A| Distance B Distance C 
(Maximum | (Distance, cen-| (Maximum 
depth of | ter line of re- spacing 
sign) flector from between 

plate glass) Reflectors) 
12 in, 6 in. 12 in. 
13 “ rj “ 14 oe 
14 “ 8 “ 16 oe 
i * Sees | 18“ 
| | 10 “ | 20“ 
18 “ j 12 “ | 24 oe 





Distance A is the distance below top 
of sign that the shadow line falls on 
the plate glass when the reflector and 
supporting conduit is attached directly 
to the flush ceiling. It therefore marks 
the maximum depth of sign permissible 
in order to avoid having the shadow 
line appear on the sign. Therefore in 
locating reflectors they should be re- 
moved from the plate glass the distance 
corresponding to maximum depth of 
sign as given in column headed “Dis- 
tance B.” 

Spacing between reflectors given in 
column headed “Distance C” are max- 
imum values and in general closer spac- 
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ings are advised. In fact, since the 
wattage is only 100 it would seem that 
12-in. spacing between reflectors should 
be standardized upon except in loca- 
tions where the general standard of 
window lighting is very low or in the 
case of very small show windows. 
As an example assume that we have 
a window to be illuminated in which 


the sign is 14 in. deep. Referring to 


the column in table headed “Distance 
A” find 14 in. and run across to col- 
umn headed “Distance B” and it will 
be noted that 
flectors 


line of re- 
should be removed from the 


the center 


plate glass at least 8 in. Running across 
to column headed “Distance C” it will 
be noted that the maximum spacing be- 
not exceed 16 
in. In other words, if the reflectors are 


tween reflectors should 


i, 


located not more than 16 in. on centers 
and the center line of reflectors remoyeg 
8 in. from the plate glass, the sign wil) 
be properly illuminated. 

For a deeper sign, it will be noted 
from the table, that the center line of 
the reflectors must be moved further 
from the plate glass and that this pro. 
cedure permits increasing the Spacing 
between units when desirable. 


Buying Direct Costs More Than 
Buying Through Jobbers 


The Jobber Exists Only Because He Renders a Vital 


Economic Function and Affords the Least Expensive 
Method of Distribution Yet Discovered 


By WALTER A. DRURY, 


Eastern District Manager, Graybar Electric Company 


66 O SIR,” said John Smith, elec- 
1 ¥ trical contractor in Kansas City. 
“I can’t wire this building in 

than a month. I must send to 

Freeport, Conn. for a_ supply of 

switches, to Fairtown, N. Y. for my wire 

and outlet boxes, to Johnsville, N. J. for 
fixtures. If I’m lucky I'll have all the 
supplies together in two weeks or so, 
and then I will start work on your job.” 


less 


Some contractor! you're thinking, 
and we admit that was a story of what- 
might-have-been were it not for the ser- 
vices performed by electrical supply 
jobbers. 

Take that imaginary case. In the 
first place there would be the delayed 
turnover of the contractor’s money in 
the case of piecemeal ordering, together 
with greater clerical expense. Or, if he 
carried considerable stocks, he would 
only tie up capital and run the risk of 
loss or damage in storage. Second, 
there is the inconvenience, and in com- 
mercial or industrial jobs the produc- 
tive loss to the waiting customer. Third, 
there is the greatly increased cost of the 
supplies bought from manufacturers in 
small lots, the relatively higher packing 
and carrying charges—in short, the eco- 
nomic waste to maker, carrier and user. 

These disadvantages would become 
aggravated in a country of great dis- 
tances like our own and in a day when 
specialization permeates manufacturing 








Walter Drury 


so that even small supply items are 
made in separate and widely distant 
factories. The contractor would spend 
half his time as a purchasing agent, lis- 
tening to the conflicting claims of sales- 
men, trying to select supplies of suita- 
ble quality—and he would find himself 
either under-ordering, with consequent 
delays in his work, or over-ordering and 
tying up money in stocks that might de- 
teriorate or become obsolete. 

Now look at this state of affairs from 
the manufacturer's viewpoint. How 
could he hope to have a stable dependa- 
ble market? It would take him years 
of expensive sales work to build up a 
trade, and then it would not be of such a 
character as would enable him to suffi- 
ciently schedule his production and raw 


material purchasing one, two, or more 
years ahead. 

Manufacturers market their products 
through distributors for just one reason 
—because it is cheaper than selling di- 
rect. Whenever any manufacturer can 
prove to his own satisfaction that he can 
sell and service the electragist direct 
more economically than he can through 
the distributor, that day will his selling 
force be enlarged and the distributor 
discarded. 

We have said that specialization per- 
vades manufacturing. It is not surpris 
ing that the industrial scheme should 
have developed another specialist as a 
distributor, one who would give his un- 
divided attention to working out better 
warehousing methods and who would 
perform his functions more efficiently 
and economically than could either 
manufacturer or user. This is all in the 
interest of putting a man where his 
ability naturally belongs, the producer 
in his factory, the user or retailer in his 
office or store and the distributor serv- 
ing both. 

As a result John Smith, that same 
Kansas City contractor, can now prom- 
ise a quicker job. He can order im 
convenient quantities and get delivery 
on rnost items the same day. He buys 
from a concern which has already 
studied the market and selected supplies 
of reliable quality. He buys at fait 


prices. 
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And of course what holds for the 
Kansas City man is true for every con- 
tractor and wholesaler, industrial or 
tility buyer in the country—for they 
gre all within easy reach of some effi- 
cient distributor. 

The Trade Policy Committee of the 
Association of Electragists, Interna- 
tional, recently reported that 85 per- 
cent of the purchases of its members 
were from electrical supply jobbers, 
and but 15 percent from manufacturers, 
which finding alone proves the eco- 
nomic status of the jobber. Those who 
doubt the distributor’s economic per- 
formance need only imagine the ex- 
pense and waste resulting from the 
thousands of electragists and dealers of 
this country purchasing their stocks. 
averaging 1,400 items, from seventy-five 
manufacturers scattered throughout 
thirty-five or more cities. The “goods 
in transit” investment of an electragist 
in most sections would, if he were to 
buy direct, amount to more than his 
present merchandise investment, and the 
losses in labor due to lack of materials 
would be enormous. Can any electra- 
gist imagine having time to supervise 
an operation if he had to carry on credit 
and trade relations with seventy-five 
suppliers scattered throughout the land? 
John Smith didn’t worry about secur- 
ing the materials for the contract, re- 
ferred to in the opening paragraph, as 
he knew Bill Brown, the local jobber, 
and Bill Brown knew him. For in- 
stance, if Smith had recently lost heav- 
ily by fire it wouldn’t influence the job- 
ber’s attitude, for he knows Smith to be 
able, reliable and responsible, and 
gladly extends a_ sufficient line of 
credit. Had the contractor been doing 
business directly with manufacturers 
scattered throughout the United States, 
none of whom had any particular in- 
terest in his business, few of whom 
knew him personally, the story would 
undoubtedly be much different. 


Close Relations 


The contractor who has established 
proper business relations with a respon- 
sible jobber has a substantial capital 
investment in his business on which he 
earns but pays no dividend, and which 
has no voice in the management of the 
business. It is equivalent to a non-vot- 
ing stock, sold at par, requiring no 
dividends. 

Many contractors, within a conven- 
int distance of jobbers’ stocks, have 
found it much more economical to’ uti- 


lize the jobbers’ stocks than to buy 
large quantities from manufacturers 
and operate their own storerooms. Too 
many look only at the prices on the in- 
voice, forget all about trucking,. rent, 
interest, depreciation, obsolescence, sal- 
aries and other items, which represent 
a goodly percentage of the original pur- 
chase price. Investigations on the part 
of several large contractors in New 
York City, made approximately five 
years ago, showed that it cost them from 
14 percent to 21 percent to operate 
storerooms, which costs are much above 
the jobbers’ charges for rendering 
prompt and efficient service. 

The service of wholesale distributors 
in any line, exists and thrives only be- 
cause it has been found to render a vital 
economic function. Modern industry, 
you may be sure, does not tolerate any 
member of the industrial family unless 
it can justify itself, and if the services 
of purchasing, warehousing and dis- 
tributing could be dispensed with or if 
they could be carried on better and 
more cheaply by some other agency, 
you may be sure the wholesale dis- 


tributor would long ago have disap- 
peared. 


.But today more than ever the dis- 
tributor seems to have come into his 
own. We hear a good deal now about 
hand to mouth buying, wisely resorted 
to by men who remember the conse- 
quences in 1920 of large inventories. 
What is the distributor if not an im- 
portant instrument in making possible 
such a policy? He is the channel per- 
mitting an easy and steady flow of goods 
from maker to user so that the latter 
need order only for requirements im- 
mediately in prospect. The nearness of 
the distributor makes unnecessary any 
over-ordering for fear of delays in get- 
ting the goods when wanted. 


That is one phase of electrical supply 
service—not merely a job of buying 
and selling supplies, but an opportunity 
to fit into the financial policy of our 
customers, to speed up the turnover of 
their investments, to select materials 
which best meet contractors’ needs, con- 
sumers’ requirements, and so make the 
electragist’s business more profitable. 


Educating the Public to Electrical Gifts 





ERHAPS the 
reason electrical 
contractor - dealers 


share of Christmas 


= AQhrisimas Letter 








buying is because 

the public is more 

apt to think of elec- | 

trical appliances as | 

household “tools” 

than as appropriate «Gift 
Christmas gifts. pe --4 | 
Therefore it is ne- | ez 
cessary to educate adere 
them away from | Sin 
this attitude. Here | | tn 

is a copy of an at- a 
tractive letter sent = 
out by A. W. Furch, = | 
a dealer of Com- sn vara 
frey, Minn., which ce 


had that effect. And | 
the unusual thing | 
about this letter is | 
that he explains | 
that electrical ap- | 
pliances may be | 
beautiful as well as | 
useful. | 
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Electrical Gifts are Permanent Gifts 


——— 


A. R. FURCH 
COMFREY, MINN. 


y= Madam: 


The thought behind the gift is the main thing; that is what 
endears it to the recipient and differentiates it from the indis- 
criminate purchases made only for duty’s sake. 


Electrical Gifts are not in this class. The very fact that 
they are electrical indicates a desire to give something out of 
the ordinary, something unexpected. 


But the big thing about an Electrical Gift is its lasting 
value and the daily pleasure to be had from its use. Most gifts 
are perishable but the Electrical. Gift will last for years, bear- 
ing ample testimony of the thoughtfulness of the giver. 


We can be of help to you in the selection of your Electrical 
Gifts, a few suggestions being given opposite. They will cost 
no more than non-electrical gifts, sometimes not as much, and 
will satisfy the desires of recipients who are loath to buy for 
themselves 


Check the goods in which you are interested and we will 
be glad to quote prices by return mail. With this information 
you can plan your Christmas buying on a business basis and thus 
leave nothing to chance at the last moment 


But even better would be a personal inspection of our 
Christmas stock. The articles enumerated represent only a 
small part of our offerings among which you will find the 
appropriate gift for your purse and your purpose. And please 
remember as our guest-buyer you are under no obligation to 
purchase 

Very truly yours, 


A. R. FURCH. 
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Edgar Rice, Alton 


EVERAL months ago when there was formed the IIli- 
nois State Association of Electragists, the man settled 
on for the presidency of the new organization was Ed- 

gar Rice, of Alton. This was in view of both his personal 
business success and the strong interest he has had at all 
times in association work. Mr. Rice was born in Missis- 
sippi in 1871, but came north at a very early age. His 
first venture in earning a living was in the plumbing trade, 
but after two years of it he deserted the pipe wrench— 
there was no such thing as electrical pipe in those days— 
for a job with a central station. His company did both 
gas and electrical work, but he specialized on the latter 
and in that job got his initial experience in house wiring, 
since the lighting companies at that time did a complete 
electrical job from supplying the current to making the 
installation. He remained with the central station until 
1903 with the exception of a period during the Spanish- 
American War when he served in the U. S. Navy. Upon 
leaving the employ of the lighting company, he turned his 
attention to the jobbing business and for a year called on 
contractors here, there and everywhere as salesman for the 
Commercial Electrical Supply Company of St. Louis. His 
contact with the contracting industry evidently convinced 
him that it was a field worthy of cultivation and in a little 
more than a year after leaving the central station he was 
back in Alton in business for himself as a contractor. At 
this time, in 1904, he joined the Association of Electragists, 
International, and has retained his membership ever since, 
ranking as one of the pioneer Illinois members of the as- 
sociation. 














Arthur L. Cope, Alliance 


HE Cope Electric Company, Alliance, Ohio. operates 

on two principles, which are expressed by its president. 

Arthur L. Cope, as follows: “We believe that service 
is our best advertisement,” and “Our obligation to a cus- 
tomer, no matter how small or how large, does not cease 
until he is completely satisfied.” The strict adherence to 
these two business axioms is probably largely responsible 
for the rise of Mr. Cope’s business to the position of one 
of the largest in his section of the state. Mr. Cope was 
born in 1873 in the village of Smithfield, Ohio, and re- 
ceived a high school education there. Upon his graduation 
he obtained a clerking job in a general store and after 
two years of that went to Alliance to take a position as 
salesman for a wholesale grocery. Several years of hard 
work in that job left him apparently well settled in a safe 
and established industry, but the lure of the uncertain in- 
fant, electricity, drew him away and he went into the elec- 
trical field as a lighting fixture salesman. In 1906 he 
formed an electrical firm with John J. Moser under the 
imposing name of Cope & Moser. However, the name 
was the most imposing thing about the business, for it 
started with a capital, all borrowed, of $300 and with total 
equipment consisting of a pushcart. When his partner 
died two years later the business was already making good 
headway and he took it over under the name of the Cope 
Electric Company, The company was incorporated in 1916 
and has grown each year until now it employs approxi- 
mately thirty men and does a volume of $200,000 annually. 
Mr. Cope is vice president and a director of the Ace Sec- 
tion of the Association of Electragists and is a member of 
his local Chamber of Commerce. 
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Central Station Lamp Policy 

















In several places the free renewal and 
cut price lamp distribution policies of 
the central stations are meeting with op- 
position on the part of dealers. In one 
ease the utility has been haled before 
the state commission, in another a con- 
ference is in progress, but in many 
places the dealers, especially the non- 
electrical dealers, are fighting these un- 
fair practices with inferior lamps. 


In the January Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association there 
appeared the following statement on 
‘‘Central Station Lamp Policy,’’ pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Associa- 


tion’s lamp committee, of which Frank 
W. Smith is chairman. 


While this statement is purely one of 
fact and does not attempt to lay down a 
policy on this subject, it is significant 
that the N. E. L. A. should at this time 
bring these facts before its membership. 


It has been a long, up-hill fight to per- 
suade the central stations that unfair 
lamp policies were detrimental to them- 
selves. Only a few central stations have 
refused to follow the lead of the major- 
ity but the publication of such facts 
gives reason to suppose that they too 
will fall in line.—The Editor. 





AMP policies of central stations in 
this country are usually of one or 
the other following kinds: 


Sale at standard prices 

Sale at cut prices 

Free renewal or supply as a part of 
the service 

No merchandising 


In a few cases franchise or regula- 
tory conditions dictate lamp policies. 
In most instances, however, the policies 
have been adopted as a result of con- 
viction on the part of central station 
managers that one or another policy is 
preferable. 

Some of the lamp manufacturers 
have estimated that lamps are supplied 
to customers (exclusive of private 
plants) through the several channels as 
follows: 

NE us tnnee eamweches 24% 
Dealers and jobbers ............ 73% 
Direct from lamp manufacturers... 3% 


About two-thirds of the sales by 
dealers and jobbers are retail. Of these 
tetail sales it is estimated that about 
two-thirds are made by electrical stores 
and one-eighth by hardware stores. 

Lamps of other than Mazda brands, 
forming perhaps 15 percent of the total 
lamps sold, are distributed more largely 
through non-electrical stores, it being 
estimated that one-third are sold through 
hardware stores, one-seventh through 
low-price chain stores and only about 
one-sixth through electrical stores. 

Jobbers and dealers perform a use- 


ful service in making available places 
where customers may obtain lamps con- 
veniently. Their interest is largely in 
the profit derived from lamp sales. 
They cannot be expected to give the 
same proportional attention to lamps 
that central stations should give in view 
of the dependence of a large part of 
their service upon the suitability and 
quality of the lamps. 


While central stations as a whole are 
supplying their consumers with nearly 
one-quarter of their lamp requirements, 
some central stations feel that they 
should not merchandise lamps, as their 
business is primarily to supply current 
and the supply of lamps is well cared 
for by the dealers and jobbers in the 
town. Other central stations supply 
lamps at standard prices, but without 
an aggressive sales policy, merely as a 
convenience to the consumer. Some 
central stations, however, believe that 
an aggressive merchandising policy at 
standard prices will not only stimulate 
the consumer into using more light to 
his advantage, but also will make the 
dealers and jobbers more active, to the 
benefit of all concerned. 


Then there are those central stations 
who believe that cut prices in lamps are 
of advantage, the majority, however, not 
having an aggressive sales policy. The 
usual result is that the dealers and job- 
bers in such communities sell a large 
number of the cheaper grade of lamps 
in order to meet the cut prices, a policy 
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which is not conducive to the mainte- 
nance of the good will of the dealers 
and jobbers. 

The supply of lamps as a part of the 
service free or at a differential price 
based on renewal cost per kw.hr., is 
practised by a few central stations in 
the larger cities. These companies feel 
that their customers receive a better 
lamp service, and that the cost of the 
lamps to the company is justified by 
the greater satisfaction to customers 
and by the additional current consumed 
by lamps in sockets that under another 
policy would be likely to remain un- 
filled for considerable periods. 

No data are available to show that 
any one policy is superior to the other 
lamp policies. Comparisons among 
cities in which the several policies are 
followed are complicated by differ- 
ences in local conditions which render 
comparisons impracticable. It is the 
consensus, however, of those who have 
studied the problem that conditions are 
best where, whatever the lamp supply 
policy, the central station interests it- 
self to see that suitable and good qual- 
ity lamps are supplied to customers. 
An aggressive lamp distributing prac- 
tice, whether by the central station or 
by jobbers and dealers, employing good 
quality lamps and making them easily 
and generally available to customers, 
may be relied upon to bring about bet- 
ter lighting conditions and more use of 
current for lighting than result from a 
policy of laissez faire. 

















































New Method of Installing Apartment 
~ House Meters 


Labor Costs Cut Considerably by Scheme of Mounting 
Apartment House Meters and Switches on Box Which 
Affords Continuous Channel for Feed Wires 





Method of installing meter service switches 

developed by electrical contractors in 

Westchester County, N. Y. The installa- 

tion shown is for an 18-family apartment 

house, and is located in specially built 
room in basement 


NEW method of mounting apart- 
A ment house meter service switches 

has been developed by electrical 
contractors in Westchester County, New 
York. The installation described here, 
which is located in Larchmont, N. Y., 
is typical. 

The entire group of meter service 
switches, one for each of the 18 apart- 
ments, is located in a small room in the 
basement, built expressly for the elec- 
tric and gas meters. These meter 
switches are placed in two rows of nine 
each; each row is fed from a 3-pole 
60-amp. externally operated fused 
knife switch by three No. 8 wires. These 
leads are continuous and loop into each 
switch for connection. The two 60- 
amp. switches are fed from the light 
entrance switch, located in an adjoin- 





By PAUL B. NELSON 


ing room, by three No. 2 wires, en- 
closed in 114-in. conduit. 

Each row of meter service switches 
is mounted on a trough 7 ft. 254 in. 
long, 814 in. wide and 4% in. deep, the 
switches being secured to it by machine 
screws in tapped holes in the flange of 
the trough. The spaces between the 
service switches are covered by steel 
plates so that the entire trough is cov- 
ered when all of the meter switches are 
in place. 

All branch fuse blocks are located in 
a cutout box. This box is placed di- 
rectly above the two rows of switches 
and connects to them by means of a 
connecting trough. The cutout box has 
a 3-in. gutter on the four sides and sheet 
steel barriers between the gutter and 
the cutouts. The box is fitted with the 
usual trim and door. 

All branch circuit fuses are located 
in this box instead of placing a lighting 
panel or cutout in the apartment to be 
served. One side of each branch cir- 
cuit is tapped solid to neutral conductor 
from the meter service switch. There 
are two circuits per apartment; these 
are run in two-wire armored cable. 

The meter service switches used are 


provided with an extension on the back 
of steel box and the meters are mounted 
on this extension. In this installation a 
continuous °4-in. pine board was ¢. 
cured to the backs of these meter “pans” 
in order to provide rigidity. 

This method of installing meter 
service switches results in a very work. 
manlike job and is said to effect a con- 
siderable saving in labor. 





England Says Adequate Wir- 
ing Can’t Be Cheap 


“In our last issue,” says The Electri- 
cal Contractor, an English publication, 
“we printed some figures on wiring 
costs in various localities and nobody 
acquainted with the cost of material and 
labour will dispute the fact that these 
prices represent quotations cut to the 
bone. But, while installation work (of 
a sort) may be obtained for these 
prices, such installations will not rep- 
resent electrification on a liberal scale 
with umpteen outlets. And there’s the 
rub! If we are to have substantial, 
liberal and convenient installations, 
somebody must pay for them some- 
how.” 
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Front and side views of meter service switch installation showing dimensions 
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Chats on the National Electrical Code 





A Monthly Discussion of Wiring Practice and Questions of Interpretation, 
Presented with a View Toward Encouraging a Better Understanding of the In- 
dustry’s Most Important Set of Rules 





By J. C. FORSYTH, 


Supervising Engineer, Bureau of Electricity, N. Y. Board of Fire Underwriters 


Conductors in Metal Raceways 


Rule 504-F reads—“Not more than 
four No. 14 wires, nor any circuit pro- 
tected by fuses larger than 20 amp. at 
125 volts or 10 amp. at 250 volts, shall 
be placed in any metal raceway.” The 
question is often raised as to why the 
carrying capacity of the conductors al- 
lowed in a metal raceway should be 
limited to 20 amp. at 125 volts or 10 
amp. at 250 volts when the raceway is 
suficiently large to receive No. 8 con- 
ductors; and also why it is not permis- 
sible to employ a metal raceway large 
enough to properly take more than four 
No. 14 wires. 

The ampere limitation was adopted 
largely because of the weight of metal 
used in the construction of these race- 
ways. The thickness of metal required 
is .04. This is much lighter than is re- 
quired for rigid conduit, but is sup- 
posed to be sufficiently heavy to with- 
stand the ordinary burnouts on wires 
when protected by fuses of the given 
ratings. If heavier metal could be em- 
ployed it would, no doubt, be permis- 
sible to install larger conductors. 

As to the number of wires allowed 
in a single raceway it is only necessary 
to turn to Rule 504-J which permits ten 
No. 14 wires in a single compartment 
of a combination surface raceway sys- 
tem. The number of wires allowed un- 
der 504-F was limited by the internal 
area of the raceway and not because a 
greater number would not be permis- 
sible if sufficient room were provided. 


Three Wire Branch Circuits 


There are many differences of opin- 
ion’ as to the meaning of Rule 807-E 
which reads—“Three wire branch cir- 
cuits may be run from direct current or 
single phase alternating current systems 
having a grounded neutral, in which 
case the neutrals of the branch circuits 
shall not be inter-connected except at 
the center of distribution.” Some in- 


spection departments contend, particu- 
larly where the wiring is concealed and 
where fixtures are installed on the out- 
lets, that three wire circuits should not 
be permitted or, if allowed, that all 
four wires of the branch circuits should 
be carried back to the point of distribu- 
tion and the neutral conductors secured 
under binding screws. A suggestion 
has been made that the following sen- 
tence be added to this section “Inter- 


hibited except at the center of distribu- 
tion for the purpose of preventing three 
wire circuit connections such as shown 
in sketch No. 1. Contractors often at- 
tempt to connect three wire circuits as 
shown in sketch No. 2.. This method is 
incorrect and cannot be approved, as it 
is not a true three wire circuit. All 
three wire distributing circuits should 
be connected as shown in sketch No. 3. 

The question has also been raised in 
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These three diagrams show two incorrect methods and the correct method of wiring 
three-wire branch circuits from d. c. or single phase a. c. current systems having 
a grounded neutral 


connecting shall be by means of screw 
and washer for each conductor.” This 
seems to eliminate any advantage of 
three wire distributing circuits under 
the conditions above mentioned. 

The intent of this section, to my mind, 
was to allow three wire circuits to be 
extended from the cutout cabinet to any 
outlet where it was desired, to branch 
off to two or more distributing circuits, 
thus doing away with the necessity of 
extending the fourth wire from the cab- 
inet to the outlet selected for distribu- 
tion. The inter-connection of ground 
conductors of branch circuits was pro- 
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this connection as to the method of con- 
necting the neutral conductors in cut- 
out cabinets. Some are insisting upon 
a bus bar being placed in the cabinet, 
this bus to be provided with sufficient 
number of connection points to accom- 
modate all neutral conductors carried 
to it and prohibiting the splicing of 
these neutral circuit wires to the 
grounded feeder. This method does 
provide a neater and more workmanlike 
piece of work; but since no fuses are 
permitted in these grounded conductors 
and since soldered joints are permis- 
sible at all points I fail to see any log- 
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ical ground on which an inspection de- 
partment could refuse to approve prop- 
erly soldered joints between the 
grounded conductors of branch circuits 
and feeders. 


Armored Cable Installation Rules 


Millions of feet of armored cable are 
installed each year and it has become a 
necessary part of practically every con- 
tractor’s stock. The rules governing its 
installation are quite clear and fairly 
adequate. There are, however, many 
details of construction which various 
inspection departments have put into 
effect that often lead to disagreements 
with contractors because they are not 
uniformly adopted or enforced, but 
differ according to the ideas of the in- 
It would, no doubt, surprise 
some contractors to know how many 
such inspection department made rules 
there are on cables alone. Here are a 
few of them: 


Securing of the cable within 6 ft. of 
each outlet; 

Boring of floor beams or slotting of 
beams; 

Securing of cable in some places by 
straps, in others by staples or nails; 

Protection of ends of cables in 
Gem-X or similar boxes by brass thim- 
bles; 

Requiring the unfilled opening in 
boxes to be covered by metal where the 
cable armor does not fully occupy the 
knockout space; 

Requiring that when the cable is laid 
in channels in fireproof walls or ceil- 
ings to be covered by plaster of paris 
instead of plaster or cement; 

Requiring that bends shall have not 
less than a 214-in. radius instead of 114- 
in. as permitted in the Code; 

Refusing to permit leaded armored 
cable to be carried underground from 
a residence to a garage. 


spectors, 





Fixture Supports 


Rule 1403-F reads—“Where a gas 
pipe, outlet box, plate or other fitting 
which will provide proper support is 
required by this code or is present the 
fixture shall be attached thereto; other- 
wise the fixture shall be attached to a 
7-inch block fastened between studs or 
floor timbers and flush with the back of 
the lathing, or if this method can not 
be employed a wooden base block not 
less than *4-inch in thickness shall be 
provided.” 


As the requirements for all classes of 
wiring now call for outlet boxes or 
plates at all fixture outlets the above 
rule would seem to be very clear to the 
effect that fixtures must in all cases be 
secured directly to and be supported by 
such boxes or plates. In a recent ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the Code Com- 
mittee of the Eastern Association of 
Electrical Inspectors this inquiry was 
submitted: “Do you insist that all fix- 
tures be supported from the outlet 
box?” There were sixty-seven replies 
received from inspectors of which 
twenty-three reported “No” and forty- 
four “Yes.” This indicates in the dis- 
tricts covered by those who voted “No” 
that either the inspectors did not 
know the Code rule or were not enforc- 
ing it. 

Where the fixture is fastened to the 
wall by wood screws it is seldom 
grounded and any person touching the 
fixture and a grounding medium is 
liable to receive an electric shock. It is 
recognized that there are difficulties in 
securing some types of fixtures to out- 
let boxes, but if the inspection depart- 
ments made an honest effort to enforce 
the rule the fixture manufacturers 
would soon find some way to comply 
with it. Such differences of inspection 
requirements make it very difficult for 
contractors to properly compete with 
each other unless all competitors are 
fully aware of the deviations allowed 
from the rules by different inspectors. 
It is to correct these varying interpreta- 
tions and to make as uniform as pos- 
sible all applications of the Code that 
the Eastern Association of Electrical In- 
spectors was organized. 


Wiring to Motion Picture Projectors 


Rule 3502-B requiring that “Wires 
not smaller than No. 4 shall be em- 
ployed to supply the projector outlet” 
was evidently written during the time 
when practically all moving picture 
projectors required from 50 to over 100 
amp. for their successful operation. It 
was, therefore, entirely satisfactory to 
all concerned that a minimum wire size 
of No. 4 should be specified, but in this 
matter, as in many others, improve- 
ments have been made, and for nu- 
merous places and conditions, as incan- 
descent lamp of from 500 watts to 1,000 
watts capacity, is found to be sufficient. 

We have, therefore, a dispute between 
the contractor and the inspector holding 
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directly opposite views and yet both of 
them absolutely correct from their df. 
ferent angles of vision. The inspector 
insists on the installation of two No, 4 
B. & S. wires to supply current to a 5) 
watt lamp because the Code says 49, 
while the contractor claims the Code 
was not intended to apply to the cage 
in question because to do so would he 
manifestly unfair and the Code was 
never intended to be unfair. The fol. 
lowing suggestion has been made: 


Add to the present rule the words 
“except where an incandescent lamp of 
not over 1,500 watts capacity will be 
employed as the source of light, wires 
not smaller than No. 12 may be ip 
stalled.” In this case at least the rules 
have not kept pace with the progress of 
the art. 


Rubber Covered Wire in Conduit 
Under Cement Floors 


The following question has been re- 
ceived: “Will rubber covered wire in 
conduit placed under 2 in. of concrete 
beneath a building be suitable for serv- 
ice wires leading from transformer 
vault to switchboard?” 


The first sentence of Rule 503-I reads: 
“Conduit wire shall be of approved 
rubber-covered type, or, if in a perma 
nently dry location, of the varnished 
cloth insulated type.” While this rule 
does not specifically authorize the plac 
ing of rubber-covered wire in conduit 
where subject to moisture, it would 
seem to imply that such practise would 
be satisfactory. The first sentence of 
Rule 501-G reads: “Wires located in 
damp places or in buildings especially 
subject to moisture shall be of the rub- 
ber-covered type,” which clearly allows 
rubber-covered wires to be used in damp 
places and buildings subject to moist- 
ure. 

Experience shows, however, _ that 
where rubber-covered wire is installed 
in conduit underneath cement floors and 
where the conduit run is such as to re 
tain any moisture that may find entrance 
to it either directly or through conden- 
sation such wire should be lead cov- 
ered in order to secure continuity of 
service and to prevent the breakdown 
of insulation due to collection of water 
in the raceways. A break in the insv- 
lation or leakage through it sets up an 
electrolytic action which in time causes 
corrosion of the copper and a reduction 
in its carrying capacity. 
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The Law of Reading Contracts 
and Specifications 


A Set of Specifications Is Not Necessarily the Same as a 
Contract, Except Under the Special Circumstances Which 


HE law is well established that, in 
Tine absence of a provision in a con- 

tract. the specifications cannot be 
referred to for the purpose of varying 
or restricting the contract. Further- 
more, where there is a dispute between 
a contractor and an owner in which the 
contract and the specifications are in- 
volved, the contract alone and exclu- 
sively, and not the specifications, is 
binding. 

On the other hand, where a contract 
stipulates the exact work that a con- 
tractor is to do, the specifications ac- 
tually become a part of the contract, 
particularly for the reason that ref- 
erence to the specifications is necessary 
to determine just what work, grade of 
material and workmanship the con- 
tractor agrees to perform. 

In other words, the specifications 
serve the purpose of explaining and 
amplifying the contract, to which they 
refer, when the workmanship or grade 
of materials used are the source of a 
dispute. As a matter of fact the speci- 
fications show and disclose what the 
contract really is. But the specifica- 
tions cannot add to the contract, unless 
by reading the contract itself it may be 
discovered that it is the express inten- 
tions of the parties that the specifica- 
tions shall be referred to for that pur- 
pose, 

In a quite recently decided case the 
Court said that it is an elementary and 
well established rule in the law of con- 
tracts that the plans and specifications 
referred to in a contract can serve no 
other purpose than to be a source of 
definite information as to how the work 
shall be done, and such specifications 
are foreign to the contract for all other 
purposes, 


An example of this is given by the 
outcome of another litigation where the 
provision 


specifications contained a 


Are Explained in This Article 


By LEO T. PARKER, 
Attorney-at-Law, Cincinnati, Ohio 


that the owner might, at his pleasure, 
annul the contract without incurring 
liability. This agreement was not in- 
cluded in the contract, and the Court 
held that the provision in the specifica- 
tion was not binding on the contractor. 

In a similar litigation, the specifica- 
tions contained the statement “All work 
to be guaranteed for one year from com- 
pletion of the building.” No mention 








CONTRACTOR took a job | 
whose specifications | 
that he guarantee all work for one | 
year from the completion of the 


required 


building. He refused to comply with 
this, claiming that he was standing 
on the exact terms of his contract. 
How did the Courts decide—for or 
against him? The answer to this 
question and to others along the 
same lines can be found in this 
article by a member of the Ohio 


bar.—The Editor. 




















of such a guarantee was contained in 
the contract. When the work was fin- 
ished the owner attempted to hold the 
contractor to the guarantee specified in 
the specifications, but the Court held 
that he was not entitled to do so be- 
cause the provision was not made a part 
of the contract. 

Frequently controversies and dis- 
agreements arise between owners and 
contractors relative to the proper 
method of determining the exact amount 
of work which the contractor shall do. 
A review of a legal controversy, involv- 
ing this point, probably will convey ac- 
curate information better than a mere 
explanation: 

A firm of contractors entered into a 
contract with an owner, by which it was 
agreed that the contractors were to fur- 
nish all of the mason work, supervise 
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the construction work, and furnish all 
labor that was required to erect, build, 
and complete a certain building in ac- 
cordance with the drawings and speci- 
fications, which were made a part of 
the contract. The contract further stip- 
ulated that the contractors were to fur- 
nish “all materials, including the brick, 
lime, cement, lumber, sand, granite, 
windows, window frames, boards, iron 
plates and posts, and all parts required 
for the completion of the building.” 


The contractors completed all of the 
work and furnished all of the materials 
specified in the contract, except that 
they refused to furnish the labor and 
supply the materials required and nec- 
essary to construct a gravel roof which 
was clearly referred to in the specifica- 
tions. The roof was not mentioned 
specifically in the contract. 


The owner instituted legal proceed- 
ings against the contractor for a judg- 
ment to the amount of $800 which was 
the sum that he spent in providing the 
building with a roof after the con- 
tractors had withdrawn from the job. 
Although the contract did not refer to 
the roofing, it specified that the con- 
tractors were to finish the building in 
accordance with the drawings and speci- 
fications. The specifications provided 
that the entire roof of the building 
should be covered with a gravel roof 
and named the quality of materials to 
be used. The specifications, also, con- 
tained the provision “All of this roof 
material to be furnished by the con- 
tractor.” 


The owner claimed that the con- 
tractors were bound to perform all of 
the work and in addition furnish all of 
the materials required to construct the 
roof, as was stipulated in the specifica- 
tions. The contractors stated, however, 
that they were not required to perform 
any of the labor or furnish any of the 
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materials required for the construction 
of a gravel roof. The Court held that 
the contractors were liable and ordered 
them to repay the owner the $800 which 
was spent in completing the building, 
for the simple reason that the contract 
clearly specified that the contractors 
were to furnish all of the materials re- 
quired to construct the building. If the 
contract had not contained the conclu- 
sive statement and clause in which the 
contractors bound themselves to furnish 
all of the materials they would not have 
been able, even though the same provi- 
sion was contained in the specifications. 

Generally, the obvious purpose of the 
point out to the 
several contractors the details of their 
particular agreement to furnish mate- 


specifications is to 


rial and labor, or material or labor as 
well as the kind and quality to be used, 
and the method and manner of perform- 
ing the several kinds of work, which 
may be accomplished by the contractors, 
in completing a building. Therefore. 
each contract which exists between the 
owner and the several contractors 
should specifically and unmistakenly 
point out the respective duties of the 
various contractors. 


If Plans Are Referred To 


On the other hand, where a building 
contract refers to the plans and speci- 
fications and conclusively makes them a 
part of the contract, the plans, speci- 
fications and the contract are construed 
in relation to the terms and meaning 
that was intended. 

For instance, the Courts have held 
that where the specifications are at- 
tached to the contract, at the time they 
are signed by the parties thereto, all 
past and prior verbal agreements are 
null and void. Moreover, since the con- 
tract is written, verbal agreements 
which are usually entered into later are 
not binding on either party for the rea- 
son that when a written contract exists 
and other agreements relating to the 
details of the construction are entered 
into, these separate agreements should 
be reduced to writing, signed by the re- 
spective parties and attached to the 
original contract in the form of amend- 
ments, 

There 1s another important phase of 
the legal relation of contracts and spec- 
ifications. For example, a Court re- 
cently held that where the plans and 
specifications are plainly made a part 
of the contract, by the written matter 


in the contract itself, the terms of the 
plans and_ specifications were incor- 
porated into a single contract, as if the 
terms in dispute were in the contract it- 
self. If, however, the plans and speci- 
fications are referred to in the contract 
for a special purpose only, it is a well 
established rule that such specifications 
cannot be considered a part of the con- 
tract, other than for the one specified 
purpose. But if a contract is not writ- 
ten in a clear and understandable man- 
ner the specifications may be referred 
to in an effort to ascertain the exact 
meaning of the ambiguous contract. 


Conflict Between Plans and Contract 

Sometimes there is a conflict between 
the provision of the contract and the 
requirements of the plans and _ speci- 
fications, as a result of which one set 
of papers may directly contradict the 
other. Where this condition occurs the 
Courts have held that the contract shall 
be referred to to determine the inten- 
tion of the parties, and its provisions 
shall prevail at all times. 

Occasionally it is very difficult for a 
Court to determine the exact meaning of 
a provision which is in the contract, 
irrespective as to whether or not the 
particular subject matter is referred to 
in the plans and specifications. 

An example of this situation is sup- 
plied by the records of a recent litiga- 
tion which involved the meaning of the 
term “Work to be done according to 
plans and specifications in a good, 
workmanlike, and substantial manner, 
to the satisfaction of the owner” The 
contract further specified that the work 
was to be performed under the direc- 
tion of an architect who was named in 
the contract. However, soon after the 
contractor began the work the owner 
discharged the architect and did not em- 
ploy another, but superintended the 
construction work himself. 

Workmanship Unsatisfactory 

The owner refused to pay the con- 
tractor for the work done, on the 
grounds that the workmanship was not 
satisfactory and that it had not been 
done in accordance with the plans and 
specifications. The Court said that if 
there has been no willful departure 
from a building contract, and the con- 
tractor has honestly performed the con- 
tract in all its substantial particulars, 
he will not be required to forfeit his 
right to recover payment for the work 
thus done because of technicalities or 


—— 


unimportant omissions in the perform. 
ance and accomplishment of the work 
The owner was held liable to pay the 
full agreed price to the contractor. 


In another case where the same point 
was involved the Court said that where 
a contract exists between an owner and 
a contractor to the effect that the com. 
pleted work must prove satisfactory to 
the owner the only question to be de. 
termined is whether the work ought to 
satisfy a reasonable and prudent owner 
and if so the owner must pay. 


In other words, where a building or 
other construction contract provides 
that the work shall be completed to the 
satisfaction of the owner, the contractor 
is legally bound and required to con. 
struct the work in good faith and of 
good materials in accordance with the 
plans and specifications, and if he does 
so the owner cannot avoid payment 
simply by claiming he is not satisfied. 
Therefore, it is apparent that the inclu- 
sion of this clause in a contract ac 
tually means that reasonably good ma- 
terials shall be installed in a good work- 
manship manner. 


Law Is Fair 


The present established law is based 
upon numerous litigations which have 
occurred in the past and the decisions 
rendered by the Courts may be expected 
to be intended to mete out justice to all 
parties so that the persons who are en- 
gaged in a controversy may have their 
disputes settled in a manner which 
tends to be fair and just. 

Where a contract is signed and by its 
legal construction the contractor is 
likely to be unjustly deprived of pay- 
ment for his work the Courts are in- 
clined to hesitate before deciding the 
case, even under these circumstances, to 
his complete disfavor, especially if it 
can be proved to the satisfaction of the 
Court that the contractor has shown 
good faith and actually has performed 
the work in a reasonably satisfactory 
manner. 

Yet it is possible for persons to en 
ter into contracts whereby they may be 
deprived of compensation, if such per 
sons deliberately and willfully sign 4 
contract while sane, in which work is 
agreed to be performed for little com 
pensation. 

So, therefore, it is advisable for all 
persons to carefully inspect and read 8 
contract before affixing the signatures 
thereto. 
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IGURES on the spread of the Red 

Seal Plan during 1926, just re- 

leased by the Society for Electrical 
Development, show that the Red Seal is 
fast becoming an integral part of the 
home building program of the country. 
From a total of 339 applications and 
awards during 1925, the 1926 total has 
jumped to 2,681 applications and 
awards, divided into 1,225 applications 
and 1.456 awards. 


There are now 72 organizations (this 
includes 25 district organizations in 
California) licensed to operate the Red 
Seal Plan in 886 communities with an 
approximate population of 16,000,000, 
and 1927 is expected to see a continued 
movement of important centers of pop- 
ulation to enroll under the sign of the 
Red Seal and take advantage of its 
benefits. 


Those who are closest to the Plan 
hesitate to make predictions regarding 
its spread, simply because of its un- 
limited possibilities. However, up to 
this point, growth of the Red Seal in 
the United States has approximately 
paralleled that in Toronto, the birth- 
place of the Plan. In the latter city the 
final figures by years have been: 1923 
—41 homes; 1924—258 homes; 1925— 
854 homes; 1926—1,650 homes. If 
this rate of increase were to hold good 
for the United States, there would be 
11,000 Red Seal homes in this country 
by the end of 1927, and 22,000 by the 
end of 1928. 


However there is another factor in 
these calculations. The Toronto in- 
crease took place without any spread of 
territory from that first covered by the 
Plan, whereas the United States field is 
still only partially covered by leagues 
operating the Plan, and the figures 
above could very easily be doubled or 
tripled if this territory were to be or- 
ganized. From _ present indications, 
much of it will be operating under Red 
Seal licenses before the end of 1927. 

Studies are now being made to deter- 
mine reasonable quotas for 1927 for the 
various leagues and these will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

From California, Denver and Chi- 


© S8.E.D. 


cago comes word that the use of Red 
Seal alternate proposal forms is bring- 
ing in many Red Seal contracts. The 
form, which has been used in California 
for some time, has recently been 
adopted in Denver and Chicago. 


North Shore League 


The newest organization to apply for 
a Red Seal license is the North Shore 
Electric League, which will operate in 
the territory along the lake front north 


of Chicago. 





In the Field With Red Seal 


Detroit: In Detroit 
contractor has become the most impor- 
tant promoter of Red Seal. Out of 
sixteen Red Seal jobs obtained recently 
the contractors have signed up eleven. 

San Francisco: The Red Seal is 
proving the contractor’s greatest asset 


the electrical 


in selling adequate jobs to the specula- 


Red Seal ee Progress 


tive builder. Out of twenty-five such 
builders, interviewed by representatives 
of the California Electrical Bureau, 
fourteen have Red Seal homes under 
way on their developments and six have 
pledged that all their homes will be 
Red Seal. 

Pittsburgh: The first Red Seal apart- 
ment job in Pittsburgh is now going 
in and though it counts as only one 
Red Seal installation, it will afford ade- 
quate electrical installations to twenty- 
four families. 

Grand Rapids: A Red Seal model 
electric home is being planned which 
will be available to the contractors as 
a Red Seal object lesson for their pros- 
pects. 

Vancouver: The Electric Service 
League of Vancouver has been licensed 
to operate the Red Seal, this making 
the third league in Canada to get be- 
hind the idea of adequate installations. 





Chicago Starts One-Column Ad Series 





ECENTLY the @ 

Electric Asso- 
ciation of Chicago 
began the publica- 
tion of the series of 
Red Seal advertise- 
ments shown at the 
right. There are electrical 
six of them, each of “ihn ets ai 
one column size, 
and they are to run 
periodically over a 
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space of several 
months in all the 
Chicago papers. It 
was felt that greater 
results for the same 
amount of money 
could be obtained 
by small-space con- 
tinuous advertising 
than by a few large- 
space _ advertise- 
ments followed by 
a silence equally as 

large. The series | |. pci 
winds up by direct- progarers 
ing the public to a aie 
contractor for Red | \, 
Seal information. 
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Wiring Prices 

The electragists have been criticized for opposing those 
who have been demanding that the price of wiring be low- 
ered. It seems that there has been a general misunderstand- 
ing all around. The electragists have not been opposing 
lower prices for wiring, they have been opposing what they 
thought was a policy of forcing down wiring prices by low- 
ering standards—i. e. by cheapening wiring. 

That, it would seem, was a mistaken idea, for the central 
station people thought to have held that view are now in- 
sisting that they have no desire to “cheapen” wiring. They 
suggest that the lower prices will be easily possible through 
the Ford plan of greater production. 

The other side has also mistaken the position of the 
electragists. Never have the electragists come out in favor 
of gold-plated wiring. The electragists recognize that the 
public is best served when it secures its wiring at the lowest 
price consistent with good work. 

Since it is apparent that both sides are looking at wir- 
ing prices from the standpoint of “best for the customer,” 
it should be evident that there can be little difference of 
opinion. 

The central stations have advanced the “quantity pro- 
duction” plan for lowering prices. That plan has worked 
amongst manufacturers and may work with electrical con- 
tractors. 

It is our feeling, however, that greater benefits will 
come from greater attention to labor management, new 
tools, engineering studies of wiring layouts, better purchas- 
ing methods, elimination of lost time and non-productive 
labor. 

The price of wiring is made up of materials, labor, 
overhead cost, profit. The contractor has no control over 
materials cost, nor over labor’s wages. He can, however, 
of labor. Overhead will, of 
course, be affected by volume of work, but only to a limited 
degree. The profit is now so small that we do not believe 
that anyone will ask that it be cut. 


better control the amount 


Our problem is not to find wiring supplies that are less 
expensive, for every time we lower price we lower quality, 
and the American standard of living is not one of cheap- 
ness. 

Our problem rather is to find the most efficient ways of 
wiring buildings. The electragists are alert to this side of 
the matter. 
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At last we are all together. By uniting our efforts and 
bending our energies to increase the amount of wiring per 
building we shall increase our volume and be in a position 


With this en. 


couragement the electragists will work harder than ever to 


to enjoy the fruits of “quantity production.” 


find more economical wiring practises. 


The Proposed Code Changes 


A booklet of over eighty pages gives the proposed 
changes in the National Electrical Code which are to be 
acted upon at the annual meeting this month of the Elec- 
trical Committee. These changes represent an amount of 
effort and time which the industry will never fully appre- 


ciate. 


This is the first time that the several article committees 
have had the aid and suggestions of the electrical field sec- 
retary, and for that reason it is the first time that the sug- 
gestions for changes have really represented the viewpoint 
of the inspection departments of the entire country. This 
is in line with the efforts being made to make the Code 
truly a “national” Code in every sense that the word con- 
veys. 

Some of the proposed changes are drastic and are of 
much greater significance than is apparent on the surface. 
The changes, however, are so voluminous that it hardly 
seems possible that the Electrical Committee can, in the 
time allotted, give adequate consideration to all proposals. 
In fact, there are certain changes which the committee un- 
doubtedly will be asked to hold in abeyance pending fur- 
ther investigation and the accumulation of data and expe: 
rience. 


There is one change, however, to which exception is 
taken, namely the new definition of the word “approved” 
which it is proposed shall read “Acceptable to the authority 
enforcing this Code.” 

With all due respect to the chief electrical inspectors of 
this country, for whom as a body we have the greatest ad- 
miration, we are opposed to putting any such power in their 
hands. It means lack of national uniformity, it takes away 
from Underwriters’ Laboratories much of the prestige nec- 
essary to maintain label service, it permits unscrupulous 
manufacturers to gain a foothold—it serves to denational- 


ize the Code. 
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All Together 


Each month the central stations and the appliance man- 
yfacturers center attention on a single item. Those for the 
Spring of 1927 are waffle irons for February, toasters for 
March, and percolators for April. 

Why isn’t it a good thing for contractor-dealers to co- 
ordinate their merchandising activities with this N. E. L. 
A. plan? With everybody pulling in the same direction the 
result ought to be beneficial to all. 


All together now! 





Heaven 


Every now and then a local group of the better con- 
tractors having stood for everything imaginable from irre- 
sponsible competitors decide to clean things up with a bit 
of legislation. Sometimes when we read proposed bills 
we feel that it is not a bill to be passed by some legislature 
or city council, but rather a description of the electrical 
contractor's Heaven. 

Everyone realizes the ills that such bills are aimed at. 
Everybody in the electrical industry who has the service 
of the public at heart recognizes the desirability of eradi- 
cating the undesirable and irresponsible contractor. 


Contractors, however, must remember that competitors 
have as citizens rights that no State law or local ordinance 
can blot out. It is illegal to make a license fee so high that 
only the rich can afford it—it is against public economy to 
enact legislation for the purpose of reducing competition. 
If the public were to be told that such legislation were for 
that purpose the cry of high prices would go up. 


No one by means of restrictive rules can take from an- 
other the means of doing business or prevent one from en- 
gaging in a business unless those rules cover moral, fire, 
or safety Codes only. A man has a right to set up his 
ofice any where and in whatever way he wishes. 

Restraint of trade does not build business or public con- 
fidence. Contractors who face unethical and unfair compe- 
tition must build public confidence in their good work. 
That is the only permanent and successful method. 

State legislation is never successful as a preventative, 
it costs money, and is at the best but a compromise. 





Nema Radio Hour 


Dealers have felt greatly handicapped in making sales 
of sets because the broadcasting programs during business 
hours have not been of a high order. The radio manu- 
facturers who belong to the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association (Nema) have decided to try to correct 
this in some measure by arranging with the National Broad- 
casting Company for an hour’s program each day. The 
Program will be of the highest quality. 


However, before going ahead the manufacturers want to 


know what is the best hour in the day to broadcast this pro- 
gram so that maximum sales benefits may be secured. They 
want to hear from the dealers. 


Write your jobber, your manufacturer or write us and 
say what you think the best hour will be. There are no 
obligations to this. 





Wanted :—Code Interpretations 


The administration of the National Electrical Code to- 
day is not uniform—not because inspection departments 
wish to depart from the Code, but because there is a wide 
variation of opinion as to the meaning of the Code. 


It is true that that condition is in certain instances a 
reflection on the Code—instances where there is a definite 
conflict between sections, or instances where the wording 
is not clear. Those instances are less numerous than they 
were and most of them will in all probability be cleaned 
up at the next annual meeting of the Electrical Committee 
which occurs this month. 


Where there are hundreds of inspection department 
heads, some Underwriters’ and some municipal, only a few 
of whom have had any part in Electrical Committee think- 
ing, it must be expected that there will be differences of 
opinion. It can be stated as a fairly general rule also that 
these are honest differences of opinions. 


So far a chief inspector has had to rely on his own in- 
terpretation. There has been no central body to which 
he could put a bothersome question. He has made his rul- 
ings according to his own best judgment which even he 
was not always sure was right. 


When a difference of opinion has arisen between an in- 
spection department and a contractor the department’s rul- 
ing has been final. These rulings cost the department noth- 
ing, but not so the contractor. If he has put in a piece of 
work, as he thinks, according to the Code, and it does not 
coincide with the department’s interpretation, the chances 
are that the contractor has to rip the work out, and do it 


over. 


Of course, inspection departments as a rule are just 
and reasonable, but there are times when a department and 
a contractor lock horns over a ruling. Inspectors are not 


infallible. 


A Code interpretative body is a necessity. No one in- 
dividual can do the work unaided—nor would it be fair to 
put such a responsibility on any one person. 


This body should consider questions sent to it by any 
interested party, be it inspector, contractor, central station 
or manufacturer. One of its principal jobs will be to ren- 
der decisions on points in dispute. 


If it be a good thing to have uniform ordinances based 
on the National Electrical Code, will it not be a good thing 
to have uniformity of administration of that Code? 
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Stations, Jobbers and 
Merchandising) 


W. Creighton Peet, 
70 E. 45th St., 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


New York City 


K. Comstock, 
New York City 


Wiring Methods 
G. E. Shepherd, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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CHAIRMEN AND SECRETARIES OF STATE ORGANIZATIONS 
State Chairman Secretary State Chairman Secretary 
British C. H. E. Williams, J C. Reston, Louisiana: Robley S. Stearnes, I. G. Marks, 
Columbia: 509 Richards St., 79 Howe St. 624 Carondelet St., 323 Chartres Street, 
Vancouver Vancouver New Orleans New Orleans 
. J. Wilcox, D. B. Clayton, Maryland: A, C. Brueckmann, W. D. Young, 
Alcheme 2017 pig a Am. Trust Bldg., Keyser Bldg., Baltimore Calvert and Franklin Sts., 
Birmingham Birmingham Baltimore 
Michigan: W. F. Fowler, E. P. Blackman, 
Arkansas: Ed. Appler, Clem. Dresse, c-o Barker-Fowler Electric c-o Motor Shop, 
901 Central Ave., 316 Louisiana St., Co., Lansing Battle Creek 
Hot Springs Little Rock . . 
Missouri: Charles J. Sutter, — W. F. Gerstner, 
California: C. L. Chamblin, Northern Division 1227 Pine St., St. Louis 120 North Second St., 
687 Mission St., Edward Martin St. Louis 
4 Da 
San Francisco P we i. Mississippi: R. E. Beard, E. E. Armstrong, 
Southern Division . Jackson Gulfport 
C. J. Geisbush, New Jersey: Henry M. Desaix, Robert Beller, 
610 Cotton Exchange Bldg., ’ (node ’ a - 
Los Angeles ; 
Colorado- Matt Whitney, P. Harry Byrne New York: A. Lincoln Bush, H. F. Janick, 
Wyoming: Colorado Springs 965 Madison St., Denver New York City 235 Berlin St., Rochester 
North H. R. Bouli J. P. Christian, 
Florida: Preston Ayers, Charles E. James, on Bn as _— 
Orlando Fort Pierce 
Pennsylvania: W. V. Pangborne, M. G. Sellers, 
Illinois: Edgar Rice, Tohn Kuhlemeyer 1927 W. Montgomery Ave., 1202 Locust St., Philadelphia 
207 East Broadway, 1317 S. Sixth Ave., Philadelphia 
Alton Maywood | South Dakota: Mark J. Hurlbut, Frank Shuff, 
Indiana: F. O. Broyles, Ralph Brassie Chamberlain Yankton 
119 W. Fourth St., Marion 639 Main St., Lafayette Tennessee: R. L. Clift, J._A. Fowler, 
| Memphis 118 Monroe Ave., 
lowa: Earl N. Peak, J. M. Payton, Memphis 
1603 W. Main St., Des Moines | Venase . mer, J. W. Read, 
Marshalltown 1809 Main ‘+ Dallas 715 Capitol Ave., Houston 
Kansas: L. M. Atkinson, Charles Dalrymple, Wisconsin: L. Ww. Burch, . 
116 E. First St., Pittsburgh Wichita 202 E. Wash’n Ave., Madison 
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W. L. Goodwin Resigns 
From S. E. D. 


The board of directors of the Society 
for Electrical Development has an- 
nounced the resignation of William L. 
Goodwin, who for eight years has been 
operating vice president in charge of 
the society. In accepting this resigna- 
tion the board adopted a resolution 
paying tribute to the fundamental con- 
tributions Mr. Goodwin has made to the 
development of the electrical industry. 


Fundamental Contributions 

“With rare clarity of vision,” it says, 
“and the most courageous idealism, 
supported by untiring industry and an 
energy that is indefatigable he has 
pioneered in the thinking of the indus- 
try toward a closer and more purpose- 
ful coordination among electrical men 
for market development. This leader- 
ship has had conspicuous expression in 
the inauguration of the annual confer- 
ences of electrical leagues held at As- 
sociation Island through which the so- 
ciety has been for five years the na- 
tional headquarters for league develop- 
ment and service and has assisted in 
the rapid growth of the local league 
movement; in the establishment of the 
Red Seal Plan on a national basis as 
an approach to the great market for 
more adequate wiring in the home, and 
in the conception of the ‘market devel- 
opment plan,’ now in process of refine- 
ment, to bring about a coordination of 
the commodity campaigns of manufac- 
turers and their proper relations to the 
leagues. His enthusiastic and self-sac- 
rificing work for the society has en- 
deared him to us all and we wish him 
God-speed in his future activities.” 


Mr. Goodwin’s resignation takes 
effect April 1, with leave of absence 
from January 1. He has not yet an- 
nounced his plans. No successor to Mr. 
Goodwin has yet been announced. 





N. F. P. A. Meeting Shifted 
to Chicago 


The annual meeting of the National 
Fire Protection Association which has 


been scheduled to be held in Memphis 


during May has been shifted to Chi- 
cago, according to the announcement 
from the association headquarters, and 
will take place at the Congress Hotel 
in that city on May 9, 10, 11 and 12. 





Injunction Asked Against Cut- 
Price Lamp Renewals 


The practice of a central station re- 
newing its customers’ lamps at a cost 
plus handling charge is attacked in the 
pleading for an injunction which has 
been filed against the Hartford (Conn.) 
Electric Light Company by Harry Bish- 
off, a contractor-dealer of that city. 

It is charged in the complaint that 
the system “is not in fact one of free 
renewals or free exchanges.” The al- 
legation is made that “all of said bulbs 
and lamps distributed under the sys- 
tem are in fact paid for by all of the 
consumers who purchase electric cur- 
rent from the defendant, in that the cost 
of said bulbs and lamps are charged on 
to the general expenses of the defend- 
ant and are paid for out of the revenue 
derived from the sale of current.” 


Monopoly Charged 


According to the complaint, the lamp 
exchange and renewal service is used by 
the company only to give new bulbs to 
the consumers in place of old ones 
which may be damaged or burned out 
in use. Then follows an explanation of 
the rules governing the renewals or ex- 
changes, “all bulbs of fifty watts or 
more being exchanged without charge 
to consumers, except as later described, 
and bulbs of less than fifty watts being 
exchanged without charge for one of 
fifty watts or more, and upon the pay- 
ment of the sum of twenty cents for 
each bulb exchanged said bulbs of less 
than fifty watts are exchanged for bulbs 
of similar size or smaller, said service 
being limited to ‘Mazda’ lamps.” 

In this connection it is argued that 
the company “has secured a virtual mo- 
nopoly in the distribution of ‘Mazda’ 
lamps and bulbs in the town of Hart- 
ford and vicinity.” 


The system is classed as “an unfair 
and inequitable business practice.” Fur- 
ther, it is maintained that the “monop- 
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oly has deprived the plaintiff and lj 
other electrical appliance vendors in 
Hartford and vicinity from having the 
opportunity of competing on a fair and 
equal basis with the defendant in the 
use of such electrical lamps and bulbs.” 


Supplementing this charge is a con. 
tention that the inability of the plain. 
tiff to compete with the company in the 
distribution of lamps and bulbs has re. 
sulted in a loss of business, it being 
well known that persons who enter an 
electrical appliance store for the pur. 
pose of buying bulbs are prospective 
buyers for other electrical appliances.” 


Commissions to Dealers 


In reference to an alleged contract 
between the company and some elec. 
trical appliance dealers and contrac- 
tors, calling for the payment of com- 
missions on the sales of electrical ap- 
pliances, the complaint avers that “said 
allowances and commissions are dis- 
criminatory and constitute an unlawful 
and invalid use of the funds of the de- 
fendant as a public service corpora 
tion, in that they constitute a subsidy, 
and the said advertising allowances so- 
called constitute unlawful rebates and 
are therefore discriminatory.” 


In a statement given to the newspa- 
pers the central station declared that its 
customers saved $68,000 during the 
year ended November 30 by this policy, 
since the total cost of the lamps re- 
newed during that time would have been 
$216,000 at list prices, whereas their 
total cost to customers was actually 


only $148,000. 





Regulations for Municipal 
Fire Alarm Systems 


A pamphlet embodying the 1926 reg: 
ulations for the installation, mainte- 
nance and use of municipal fire alarm 
systems has been published by the Ne 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
These regulations are a revision of the 
edition of 1922, extensively changed by 
the National Fire Protection Associa 
tion at the 1925 and 1926 annual meet 
ings. In addition, the regulations have 
been approved by the International As 
sociation of Municipal Electricians. 
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Ninety-five Percent of New York’s Electrical 
Fires Due to Improper Maintenance 


Figures Released by N. Y. Board of Fire Underwriters Show That Nearly 
All These Losses Are Chargeable to Poor Maintenance of Apparatus or 
Unapproved Extensions and Alterations 


HE 1926 fire loss in New York City, 

attributable to known electrical 
causes, according to the annual statis- 
tics gathered by the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters, was $267,521, 
with the further illuminating announce- 
ment that of this loss only $15,113, or 
approximately 5 percent, was caused by 
equipment which had been inspected 
and passed as in satisfactory condition. 
J. C. Forsyth, supervising engineer of 
the bureau of electricity of the board, 
pointed out also that the loss from fires 
known to have been caused by elec- 
tricity was actually only a small part of 
the total undoubtedly due to this cause. 


In gathering the figures the board 
includes only those fires which are 
proved beyond doubt to have been of 
electrical origin. Each year the fire 
loss from unknown causes is very high, 
in 1925 this figure having reached ap- 
proximately $25,000,000. Of these 
losses of unknown origin, each genera! 
cause must assume responsibility for 
its proportionate share, so that fires of 
electrical origin in 1926 will probably 
be credited with well over $2,000,000 
worth of damage in New York City in 
1926. 

The table given below shows in de- 
tail the number of fires caused by va- 
rious electrical mishaps and also the 
total amount of damage from each sep- 
arate cause. It will be noted that, as 
usual, pressing irons left in circuit are 
accountable for the greatest amount of 
damage, while defective splices and 
short circuits and grounds in flexible 
cord rank second and third, respec- 
tively. 

During the year the electrical bureau 
made a total of 405,168 inspections, an 
increase of 100,000 over the previous 
year. This unusual jump is accounted 
for by the fact that not until October, 
1925, was the territory of the board en- 
larged to include, as well as the city of 
Greater New York, all the counties of 
Putnam, Rockland, Westchester, Nas- 
sau, Queens and Suffolk. 

Particularly interesting are the fig- 
- on reinspection which are as fol- 
ows: 


Buildings completely inspected....... 4,248 
Equipments completely inspected..... 11,529 
Equipments found defective.......... 6,588 
Equipments found satisfactory........ 4,941 
Equipments where defects were cor- 
EE ee LE ne ee 5,579 
Buildings bulletined as defective..... 1,146 
Buildings bulletined as corrected..... 848 





New Field Representatives for 
A. E. I. 


The appointment of several new field 
representatives for the Association of 
Electragists, International, has been an- 
nounced by J. Hill, field director of the 
A. E. I. The new field men include Wil- 
liam P. O’Brien, Ernest N. Williams, 
D. N. Fleming and Wm. J. Tighe. Fur- 


ther appointments are to be made until 
the field force is raised to nine. 


- This announcement is in line with 
the A. E. I. policy of serving the field 
more intensively than previously and 
upon completion of a short but thor- 
ough training course the field men will 
be assigned to territories which will en- 
able them to keep in constant touch 
with the membership. 





Peterson to Manage Baltimore 
Association 


Arthur P. Peterson, field representa- 
tive of the Association of Electragists, 
International, for a number of years, 
has announced his resignation, effective 
February 1. Mr. Peterson, who has be- 
come known widely to contractor-deal- 
ers all over the country as the result of 
his work in the field, will assume the 
managership of the Baltimore Associa- 
tion of Electragists. 





























Electrical Fires in Greater New York 
a hundred and forty-three fires of reported electrical origin were 

called to the attention of the underwriters during the year. It was found 
upon investigation that five hundred and forty-five of these were attributable 
to electricity and caused an aggregate loss of $267,521.74. These fires may 
be classified as follows: 

CAUSES FIRES LOSSES 

IAM MIN 05 ars caus i) Sen aca nT dln ern a 14 $ 1,120.00 
Current entering building over metal conduit, etc.. to interior ground 

GUNN. exc hin i ndanntdkcnsekhe coceu sheds tensudneeersdscsa 9 1,000.00 
Fuse, operation igniting adjacent inflammable material............... + 
Fuse operation (neutral of 3-wire branch circuit..................008- 1 
Flexible cord. short circuits and grounds.............cccccccccscccce 39 2,750.00 
Grounding of conductors in conduit or in contact with other metal work.. 27 2,305.00 
I I iin Sv asic emunican sews an saueemeenanneeake 14 310.00 
ERORROTS, WALMNOTS OF HUGE, BEET 10 CUROUEB occ ccs cesiccescacsccccccsues 12 875.00 
Lamps, incandescent, ignition of inflammable material................ 11 1,035.00 
Motion picture film, (miniature type machine not in booth)........... 2 550.00 
Motion picture film, ignition at machine in booths.................... 6 300.00 
SN Na 65d a hos cia kt. wid Keele eis ea en weap eee ae 20 3,080.00 
eS I SBS oi oie wadhrwncsontancecexsunaeaiees 40 2,862.00 
Pressing irons left in circuit (91 in 1922), (68 in 1923), (126 in 1924), 

Se Ee: SED davndcnsnccnnsebneenkednn bankenknchawelkesmeenl 121 56,402.12 
Radio receiving equipment, lightning..................cccccceeecceee 5 155.00 
Radio receiving equipment, short circuit..................e0eeeeeeees 6 1,226.00 
Services: of illuminating Company. ......ccccccccccccccscccccecccccces 4 335.00 
I I ai io 55a oo ends FG ke Kael b EAs Keke 23 3,705.00 
eS, GUNN: SO UNE MINIS o's. ccaic diac viene pie dicambuinteeew me areae 8 826.00 
ny Gc nnn cc cndwubun sdsonbakeomiedeeameneees 12 2,340.00 
III Asc, ican acu & otal Bae dasieS oaneewee big eek Bir Wane: ate 75 10,295.00 
Transformer insulation breakdowns in vaults..................eeeee- 17 
EE SE nase chee asa eneh ihe memmaannahedaenin wie 24 10,155.00 
Storage cell short circuit during charge...............ccccccccccccecs 2 510.00 
Electric curling irons ........... Pie tinie ick ie ia eid eaten cepa 1 100.00 
Sy SE I nc ccndndsusedndnawasemededwenuaseunsenaus 2 50.00 
Christmas tree wiring short circuits............cccccccccccccsecccccs 5 8,700.00 
Electrically operated toy trains short circuits................ceeeeeee 3 2,200.00 
110 volt current used on unapproved burglar alarm system............ S 70.00 
Disturbance in high potential apparatus in power house.............. 3 4,500.00 
Disturbance in interior wiring caused apparently by lightning dis- 

SUIII , sish'uiicibtarn Achat hie ois niet ieieaeh naira win wadtinmed da eeadiieine a 31 260.00 
Short circuit in No. 14 Duplex conductor used on portable lamp...... 1 = 149,505.62 

$267,521.74 
= - - t 
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Decision Promised on N. Y. 
Motor Resale Plan 


A decision on the value of the motor 
resale agreement plan, proposed by the 
electrical contractor group of the New 
York Electrical Board of Trade, was 
expected to be reached when the Board 
of Governors of that body convened for 
the monthly meeting scheduled for Jan- 
uary 29. The outcome of this meeting 
was not available in time for publica- 
tion in the current issue, but at the time 
of going to press it was known that com- 
petent opinion had been obtained on 
the legality of the resale agreement 
plan. 

The contractor group had presented 
the plan to a previous meeting of the 
board of governors, but it was deemed 
best that no action be taken on it until 
an attorney had passed on its legality. 
If this opinion is affirmative the plan 
will be presented by the board of gov- 
ernors to the various motor manufac- 
turers for their consideration. 

The most important provisions of the 
plan would make jt impossible for con- 
tractor-dealers to hold 


motor sales 


agreements on competing lines of mo- 
tors, except under special conditions, 
would set discounts at 15 percent for 
dealers holding motor sales agreements 
and 10 percent for those not holding 
such agreements, would have manufac- 
turers sell customers direct only at list 
prices except in the case of manufac- 
turers who buy motors for resale with 
their own apparatus, public utilities 
and the Federal government, and would 
allocate a compensation of 5 percent to 
installs the 
wiring for motor apparatus which has 
been sold direct to the customer. 


the contractor-dealer who 





Boston Contractors Elect 
Hixon President 
Alfred J. Hixon of the Hixon Elec- 


trical Company, Boston, was elected 
president of the Boston Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association at the annual meet- 
ing held on January 7. Other officers 
chosen were: George Quimby, vice 
president; Charles J. Rounds, secretary- 
treasurer, and James Stafford, James 
Smith, Harry Cole and Joseph Stanton, 
executive committeemen. 


a 


Lighting Fixture Exhibit anq 
Conventions Get Under Way 


Probably the most important serie; 
of events that have occurred in the his. 
tory of the lighting fixture industry are 
now taking place in Cleveland, Ohio, 
with the opening of the Lighting Fix. 
ture Exhibit, under the auspices of the 
Artistic Lighting Equipment Associa. 
tion. The exhibit opens January 3] 
and runs to February 4. 


An evidence of the hearty spirit of 
cooperation prevailing among the sey. 
eral branches of the lighting fixture jp. 
dustry is the fact that four of the na. 
tional associations in this field are hold. 
ing their annual conventions in Cleve. 
land on these same dates. The associ. 
ations are the Artistic Lighting Equip. 
ment Association, the Illuminating 
Glassware Guild, the National Associa- 
tion of Lighting Equipment Dealers and 
the Associated Lighting Equipment 
Salesmen. In addition, the A. C. E. 
Section of the Association of Electra- 
gists is also meeting in Cleveland at this 
time. The exhibition and conventions 
will be covered in the March issue. 


A Night Sqene of the Famous St. Louis Municipal Opera, One of the 
Attractions at the 1927 A. E. I. Convention 


NE of the entertainment features of 

the 1927 convention of the Associ- 
ation of Electragists, International, at 
St. Louis during August, is to be a night 
at the Municipal Opera, which has won 
world-wide fame. As shown in the pho- 
tograph above the opera is given in an 


*, 


re 
a 


immense open-air amphitheatre, seating 
five thousand persons. In the back- 
ground, grouped around the stage, may 
be seen the sweeping elms and oaks 
which provide an inspiring setting for 
all the performances. The offerings at 
the theatre are as a rule light opera, of 





the Gilbert & Sullivan type, and the 
cast always includes singers of interna 
tional renown. A block of the best 
seats in the theatre is to be reserved for 
the convention delegates and visitors on 
the night of August 10, the production 
to be announced later. 
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Northwest Inspectors Urge Electrical Commit- 
tee Action to Obviate Special Ruling Needs 


Convention Resolution Asks That National Electrical Code Be 
Amplified on Certain Subjects Where It Has Been Found Neces- 
sary to Make Special Local Rulings 


HE outstanding feature of the an- 
nual convention of the Northwest 
Association of Electrical Inspectors, 
held at Portland, Ore., on January 18 
and 19, was the passage of two resolu- 
tions, one asking certain amplifications 
of the National Electrical Code and the 
second calling attention to the need for 
municipal ordinances prohibiting the 
sale of unsafe devices and materials. 
The first resolution was prepared 
from the following report of the North- 
west Inspectors’ Association: 


“At a joint meeting of your committee and 
the Executive Committee of the California 
Association of Electrical Inspectors held Jan- 
uary 17 W. J. Canada, electrical field secre- 
tary of the N. F. P. A., outlined briefly the 
work of the Electrical Committee in connec- 
tion with the proposed changes in the Code 
and also the advantages to be obtained by 
municipalities operating under a Uniform 
Electrical Ordinance, based on such a Code. 

“It was the consensus of opinion of those 
present (and the thought has been expressed 
often in sessions of our conventions) that 
heretofore the Code has been inadequate for 
the needs of its administrators and it has been 
found necessary by the administrators to en- 
act additional requirements to amplify the 
Code to meet existing conditions. 

“Among the particular subjects, with re- 
spect to which it has been found necessary 
to formulate the special rules, are, briefly, 
the following: 


1, The places where conduit or other 
specific approved types of wiring shall 
be employed to safeguard life and prop- 
erty. 

2. The determination of number of cir- 
cuits per unit area, required to meet the 
demands for reasonable intensity of illu- 
mination and capacity of appliances, in 
order to avoid future overloading of such 
circuits and subsequent unsafe fusing. 
3. The determination of sizes of mains 
and feeders with proper consideration to 
the diversity of connected loads. 


4. The formulation of adequate motor 
wiring tables and protective methods re- 


quired in industrial and other power in- 
stallations. 


“These subjects, in addition to many others 
now being under consideration by the Elec- 
trical Committee, the Executive Committees 
of the Northwest and California Associations, 
meeting jointly, believing that proper action 
m these matters will obviate the necessity of 
making special rules, this Joint Committee 
does recommend the adoption of “he following 
resolution : 

“Whereas, realizing the present inadequacy 
of the National Electrical Code and the im- 
portance of having standards of construction 
which will render unnecessary special rules 
by local inspection departments and the many 
objectionable features incident thereto, 


Now, therefore, Be It Resolved that the 
Northwest Association of Electrical Inspec- 
tors forward to the N. F. P. A. and to the 
Electrical Committee for their attention a copy 
of the report of the Joint Executive Commit- 
tees of the Northwest and California Asso- 
ciations, as expressing our hope for construc- 
tive action on the matters under consideration, 
and 


Be It Further Resolved that the Inspection 
Departments of the Pacific Coast do hereby 
tender our hearty cooperation and assure the 
Electrical Committee of our desire to assist 
them in their difficult and important work. 


The resolution concerning the sale of 
unsafe electrical devices was substan- 
tially as follows: 


“Resolution: In view of the lack of con- 
trol without some such ordinance prohibiting 
the sale of unsafe devices and materials and 
their subsequent use and installation, 

“Be It Resolved by this association that a 
uniform ordinance requirement along lines 
similar to those adopted in Portland to con- 
trol such sales be prepared, indorsed and 
recommended to members of this association. 

“That a committee be authorized and di- 
rected to prepare such a uniform ordinance 
requirement for early submission to this asso- 
ciation. 

“That this committee utilize all existing 
sources of information and cooperate with 
other committees engaged in the study of the 
subject.” 





Illinois Electrical Legislation 
Prepared For Submission 


Hope for some relief from the chaos 
affecting the electrical contracting in- 
dustry in Illinois is seen in the prep- 
aration by a committee representing all 
branches of the industry in that state 
of two bills to be presented soon to the 
current session of the Illinois State Leg- 
islature. As explained in previous is- 
sues, court decisions had voided inspec- 
tion and licensing laws which formerly 
obtained in Illinois and municipalities 
have been left without any means of 
regulating installations of electrical 
equipment or those who did the work. 

One of the new bills amends the 
“Cities and Villages” act to require reg- 
istration of electrical contractors. 

The second bill concerns the regula- 
tion of the installation, alteration and 
use of electrical equipment. 

Though the drafting of the bills was 
finished in December, their submission 
to the legislature has been held up 


pending their endorsement by a num- 
ber of important organizations in the 
State. Already, it is announced, they 
have received the approval of interests 
which were vigorously opposed to the 
last legislation which was later held un- 
constitutional. On February 9 they 
will be submitted to the Illinois Munic- 
ipal League for indorsement and with 
the request that they be included in the 
legislative program of the league. 





Milwaukee Contractors Elect 
New Officers 
Officers elected for 1927 by the Elec- 


trical Contractor-Dealers’ Association 
of Milwaukee are: George Andrae, 
chairman; F. H. Oppitz, vice chairman; 
R. Knoerr, secretary-treasurer; H. C. 
Adolphsen and George Magaw, mem- 
bers of the board of directors. 





Wisconsin’s Tenth Annual 
State Meeting 


The Wisconsin State Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers are 
holding their tenth annual convention 
at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, on Jan- 
uary 26, 27 and 28, as this issue goes 
to press. The tentative program of the 
meeting provides for addresses on the 
following subjects: “The Wisconsin 
State Code,” “Inspection from a Con- 
tractor’s Viewpoint, from a Manufac- 
turer’s Viewpoint and from the Inspec- 
tor’s Viewpoint,” and “The Future of 
the State Association.” An invitation 
to attend the meeting has been extended 
to all electrical inspectors, jobbers and 
manufacturers. A banquet is to be held 
the evening of January 27. 





Annual Meeting of Western 
Section of Inspectors 


The annual meeting of the Western 
Section of the International Associa- 
tion of Electrical Inspectors was held 
in Kansas City, Mo., on January 25, 26 
and 27, at the Kansas City Athletic 
Club. Some of the subjects slated for 
discussion at the meeting were: “Some 
of the Pitfalls of Special Rules for 
Electrical Installations,” by H. B. Kirk- 
land; “Professional Ethics as Applied 
to Electrical Inspection,” by Frank R. 
Daniel and “The Contact of the Elec- 
trical Manufacturer with Electrical In- 
spection.” 
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N. E. M. A. Plans Extensive 
Broadcasting Program 


Plans of the members of the radio 
division of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, announced 
at the January 19 meeting of the asso- 
ciation, call for the most extensive 
radio broadcasting program ever pro- 
jected. 


The following resolution, outlining 
this, was passed: 


“Whereas there is an urgent need for 
daylight broadcasting of a high-grade 
program for the purpose of enabling 
radio dealers to demonstrate receiving 
sets during regular business hours; 
therefore be it resolved that the radio 
division of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association establish an 
NEMA hour for the aforesaid pur- 
pose.” 

“Tt has been evident to the radio man- 
ufacturers for some time,” said L. B. 
Raycroft of the Electric Storage Battery 
Company, Philadelphia, who is vice 
president in charge of the radio divi- 
sion, “that the dealers in many cities 
and towns in the United States have 
been handicapped in making sales, due 
to the lack of appropriate broadcasting 
during business hours. This is not the 
case in a few cities, but this condition 
exists nationally. 


“Members of the radio division in- 
clude practically all the leading radio 
manufacturers in the United States and 
supply about 85 percent of the radio 
apparatus sold in this country. 

“According to the present plan it is 
proposed to broadcast for an hour on 
a nation-wide basis every week day, and 
we have secured an option on both the 
Red and Blue networks of the National 
Broadcasting Company. Inasmuch as 
no other ‘hour’ is placed on the air 
more frequently than once a week, and 
very few of the regular weekly hours 
are on a nation-wide basis, we believe 
that the NEMA hour will transcend any 
broadcasting program ever attempted,” 
said Alfred E. Waller, managing di- 
rector of the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association. 





Electrical Safety Conference 
Postponed to April 


The meeting of the Electrical Safety 
Conference which had been scheduled 
for January 19 in New York has been 
postponed until April, according to the 
announcement of Robert B. Shepard, 
secretary. This action was taken in or- 
der that the meeting might not conflict 
with that of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association, which was 


held in New York on January 19 and 20. 











Pittsburgh League’s Christmas Party 


oeogengeet 





The Christmas Party of the Electric League of Pittsburgh, with a total attendance of 
over three hundred, was held on December 21. Souvenir stockings containing elec- 
trical novelties were the piece de resistance of the party 


a 


Bayonne Has $50 License Fy 
for Non-Residents 


Under a revision of the electrical 
ordinance of the city of Bayonne, \, 
J., master electricians who are no, 
residents of that municipality may ob. 
tain licenses upon payment of $50, jp. 
stead of $150 as stated in the Januay 
issue of THE ELECTRAGIST. This cop. 
rection is made at the instance of 
Joseph E. Korchinsky, superintenden 
of the electrical bureau, department of 
public safety, Bayonne. The revision 
will go into effect in the next month, 
Penalties for violation of the ordinance 
are a $25 fine for the first offense, , 
$50 fine for the second offense and $10) 
for the third and subsequent offenses, 
The information contained in the ar. 
ticle published in the January issue was 
obtained from the legal notice inserted 
in the local newspapers by the city 
clerk of Bayonne. | 


Philadelphia Association to 
Increase Membership 


At the annual meeting of the Phila 
delphia Electrical Contractors’ Associa. 
tion, held December 9, following a 
luncheon, the business session resulted 
in prolonged discussion of standardiza- 
tion, trade policy, registration and 
other important subjects, having special 
reference to the contracting branch of 
the electrical industry. 

A campaign for increasing the mem 
bership was inaugurated January | u- 
der some contemplated changes in the 
constitution and by-laws. 


The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Louis 
W. Moxey, Jr.; vice president, Herman 
Mayer; secretary-treasurer, M. G. Sel: 
lers; Louis W. Moxey, Jr., Herman 
Mayer, W. V. Pangbone, J. F. Buchanan 
and Bruce B. Ross, members board of 
directors. 





Southern California Conven- 
tion in February 


The next convention of the California 
Electragists, Southern Division, will 
probably be held during February a 
Lebec, according to tentative plans at 
the time of writing. A full report of 
the meeting will be printed later. 

Other news from Southern California 
electragists is to the effect that the 
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Trade Policy Committee of the organi- 
zation has compiled a meeting and at- 
tendance record worthy of recognition. 
In eighteen months the committee, com- 
posed of Harry Walker, Glen Arbogast, 
Tom Horton, Jack Farley and Frank 
McGinley, has held over sixty meetings 
and in that period there have been only 
three absentees. 





Florida Association to Meet at 
Orlando 


A meeting of the Florida Association 
of Electragists will be held at Orlando 
on February 15. The meeting will oc- 
cupy the entire day with a business ses- 
sion in the morning and addresses in 
the afternoon by H. B. Kirkland on 
“The Uniform Electrical Ordinance,” 
K. A. MacIntyre on “The Red Seal 
Plan” and Laurence W. Davis on “The 
Electragist’s Outlook Today.” 





Specifications for Residence 
Lighting Equipment 

A committee of the Association of 
Edison Illuminating Companies has 
prepared tentative specifications for 
guidance of central station members in 
selecting residence lighting equipment 
for sale to the public. This committee 
includes representatives of seven cen- 
tral station companies and has enjoyed 
the cooperation of a committee of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. 

A preface to the specifications reads: 
“The purpose of these specifications is 
to promote improvement in artificial 
lighting in residences through the em- 
ployment of lighting equipment which 
will render good service by providing 
convenient and effective illumination 


New York Independents Dine, Dance and 


Install Officers 


HE installation of officers of the In- 


dependent Associated Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers of New York 
for 1927 took place at a dinner held at 
the Hotel Astor on January 12. The 
affair was attended by nearly four hun- 
dred members and guests, representing 
all branches of the industry, and the 





dinner was followed by dancing. The 
officers include S. J. O’Brien, who is 
serving his second term as president; 
H. M. Walter and Fred B. Zenker, vice 
presidents; Nathan Zolinsky, financial 
secretary; Albert A. A. Tuna, record- 
ing secretary, and M. J. Heller, sergeant- 
at-arms. 








with conservation of eyesight and en- 
hanced decorative qualities.” 

The specifications offer a method of 
appraising luminaries with respect to: 
(a) illuminating qualities; (b) con- 
struction and (c) appearance. 

Under the first head there is included 
a method of rating luminaries as to 
light output. Also there is a method 
devised by the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society committee for gauging lu- 
minaries as to glare. No lighting 
equipment which is unsafe or unduly 
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New Electragists 








uary issue: 


G. Franklin Hill 





The following contractor-dealers have made application and been 
accepted into the A. E. I. since the publication of the last list in the Jan- 


CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN Thad E. MePhee 
BS Ray B. Owen | 
Orosi: Albion: Harry W. Sturmer 
Orosi Elee. Works G. C. Sebastian West Detroit Elee. Co. | 
Grosse Pointe: | 
D it: 

ILLINOIS ware : Maryland Elec. Co. 
Electrical Constr. Co. i 
Normal: 


Henry F. Hurley 
Clark Loveridge 


Highland Park: 
W. G. Brown - 











glaring can be approved under these 
specifications. 





OBITUARIES 





S. B. Frank 

S. B. (Jack) Frank, special represent- 
ative for the Mutual Electric and Ma- 
chine Company, died at Cleveland on 
January 10, aged 48. Mr. Frank had 
been in the industry for a number of 
years and was a familiar figure to prob- 
ably every electrical jobber east of the 
Rocky Mountains. He had, also, a wide 
acquaintance among electrical contrac- 
tors, industrial engineers and archi- 
tects 


J. A. Pizzini 

James A. Pizzini, assistant manager 
of the New York branch of the Gray- 
bar Electric Company, died during Jan- 
uary at the age of 64. Mr. Pizzini was 
born in Richmond, Va., and had been 
with the company’s branch house there 
before coming to New York. Prior to 
his appointment to the assistant man- 
agership of the New York house he had 
held the position of sales manager there. 
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News of the Manufacturers 

















Fixture Fittings 


To permit the use of 100-W. Type A lamps 
in lighting equipment originally planned to 
take 100-W. Type C lamps the Benjamin Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company is now making 
a porcelain socket extension which lengthens 
the socket and is a part of it, rather than a 
screwed-in addition. This extension, No. 4649, 
fits between the upper and lower parts of Ben- 
jamin two-piece sockets, Nos. 86 and 88, with- 
out disturbing the wiring, and lowers the fila- 
ment of the new smaller lamp to the right po- 
sition for correct distribution of light. The 
extension will work equally well with any 
medium base lamp in using a reflector with 








the next smaller size lamp than the one for 
which it was intended. This is an advantage 
where it is necessary to get a wide distribu- 
tion of light with a small amount of current 
consumption. 


Wiring the socket has been made easier in 
Benjamin Type RR Heavy Duty Lighting 
Equipment by the development of a separable 
feature in the cast iron hoods of that line. 
The “easy-to-wire” feature is accomplished 
with two-piece hoods in place of the former 
one-piece type, the body of the hood being 
attached to the cap by means of a fine screw 
thread. Removal of the body exposes the 
terminal base and gives easy access to the 
wiring terminals, in contrast to the terminals 
having heretofore been recessed by the body 
of the hood. 

The new hoods are made in both pendent 
and outlet box types. They have the Type 
RR screw thread for attaching reflectors, the 
same as the former one-piece hoods, and are 
adaptable to the same socket equipment. 





Kitchen Ventilator 


A kitchen ventilator and equipment, built 
as a unit, is the latest addition to the prod- 
ucts of the Ilg Electric Ventilating Company, 
Chicago. The unit comes complete with a 
wood cabinet having a paneled glass door, an 
automatic shutter, a jam switch and the nec- 
essary hardware. The outstanding feature is 
the glass door which when opened starts the 


ventilator by means of a jam switch. When 
closed it stops the motor. The door is said 
to insure elimination of cold drafts when the 
ventilator is not running and the automatic 
shutter protects the motor from rain. 


Hand Starting Compensators 


The General Electric Company has an- 
nounced a hand starting compensator suitable 
for starting polyphase squirrel-cage induction 
motors, driving pumps, compressors, con- 
veyors, blowers, etc. The compensators are 
so constructed that they can be readily in- 
spected and furnish protection for both the 
operator and the motor. They are provided 
with a dead-front steel cabinet with only the 
operating handle, tripping knob and the en- 
closed hand reset overload relay on the out- 
side. They are arranged for floor mounting. 
One type has a separately mounted auto trans- 
former for 25-cycle ratings above 75 h. p. 





Bathroom Fixtures 


The Perfeclite Company, Cleveland, is in- 
troducing an addition to its line of bathroom 
fixtures under the trade-name “Porc-o-Lite.” 
The features claimed for the new fixtures are 
that no screws are necessary for securing the 
shade and that they are equipped with a pat- 
ented novel locking ring, enabling shade angle 
adjustments on the brackets. The holders are 
made of porcelain, in white finish. Other 
finishes may be secured on special orders. 

The company has also begun production of 
three new designs of its “Onli” safety screw- 
less holders. in plain and ornamental types. 





Starting Switches 


The Allen-Bradley Company, Milwaukee, 
has recently added the Type J-1552 Form B 
switch to its standard line of across-the-line 
starting switches. The Form B size extends 
the advantages of push-button control, ther- 
mal overhead relays, and no-voltage protec- 
tion to the smaller sizes of motors that here- 
tofore have been started only with knife 
switches. The new Type J-1552 Form B 
switch is made for motors up to 1% horse- 
power, thus bringing fractional horsepower 
motors within the range of push button oper- 
ation. 





Form B switch is of small size, measuring 
approximately 8 in. high, 6 in. wide, and 4% 
in. deep. The Form B-1 switch is equipped 
with start-and-stop push buttons in the switch 
cover. 


Conduit Bodies 


Nine new types of conduit bodies hay 
been added to the line of the Killark Electric 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis. Three of 





the new types are shown here. These fittings 
are being made in all sizes from %-in, to 
2-in., inclusive. They are supplied in either 





black japan or galvanized finish at no dif. 
ference in price and are intended especially 


\ 
\ KYLLARK 





for use on exposed rigid conduits such as are 
usually found in garages, factories, etc. 





Safety Switches 


The Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Plainville, Conn., has put on the market 
a new line of 600-v. double-throw safety 
switches. The feature of the new line is the 
adaptation of the company’s “Snuf-Arcs” to 
double throw switches with the quick break 





action still being retained. There are two 
switches in the new line, one type being no- 
fuse, double throw in 2, 3 and 4-pole and 
from 60 to 200-amp. capacity, while the other 
is made for N. E. C. cartridge fuses in the 
same size. Knockouts in both switches are 
provided in the ends, sides and rear. 





Convertible Power Panel 


A new type power panel has been an- 
nounced by the Square D Company, Detroit. 
In addition to the convertible feature, which 
permits a change to 30, 60 or 100 amp. fuses 
in the circuits, testing facilities have been 
added and a duplex design cabinet makes it 
possible to reduce the size of the power pan 
cabinet materially. Test jacks are provid 
in each circuit. These test jacks are mounted 
on individual insulating bases and holes are 
provided in the cabinet door so that the test 
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The Niels-Eperson 
Building, Houston. 
John Eberson, Chi- 
cago, Architect. 





This newer structure has been acclaimed “‘The Greatest Build- 
ing in the Entire Southwest.” A pioneer in the modern and 
finer designs. The Niels-Eperson Building is floodlighted, of 
course, MAJOR Equipment is used. 


MAJOR Floodlights are used here, and elsewhere, because they 
give far better results. Better lighting, greater brilliancy and 
economy of operation, are the MAJOR factors. You can profit 
by MAJOR Floodlighting. It looks big. It is easy to sell, it 
gives big results. It stays sold and sells other floodlighting jobs 
on its reputation. The profit margin will interest you. 


Write for the details, special flood- 
light bulletins and complete est’ 
mates. All are free. 


quipment Company 
4603-19 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. 













L. AC Crow, 4 Cone St. R. S. Wakefield, 2425 Commerce St. E. Zinsmeyer, 1155 S. Los Angeles St. Wm. A. MacAvoy, Jr., 244 N. 16th St. 
Wolte Sea safe. Co, 320 S. HanoverSt.Alex. Hibbard, Inc., 1940 Blake St. PC Amol, 3050 Northwest 2nd. Ave. Cote Perry Con 501 Ferguson Bidg. 
Devi HH. Davidson, 333 Washington St. Ti. Nertes, 2638 Wabash Ave, yg ey 442 Builders’ Exchange Rapeseed Achaea, nan, 2125. W. TempleSt. 
ao... 184 Main St. eS Rent. Inc., 2360S. Penn sews OReier —y Conti St. Baler denim Co Geoms © 
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plug can be inserted to the jack without open- 
ing the door. When the plug is not inserted 
the opening in the door is kept closed by 
means of a sliding cover. 

The cabinet is of the duplex design, for 
column mounting with doors on each side of 
the cabinet. The main bus bars are brought 
down the side of the cabinet and in this way 
it is possible to place half the total number 





of circuits on each side of the cabinet. This 
construction reduces the size of the cabinet 
considerably as compared to the panel where 


all the circuits must be placed on the one 
side. A compartment at the top or bottom 
encloses the main lugs which are set at an 
angle making it easy for the connections to 
be made. All cabinet trims are hinged so 
that it is a one-man job to get access to any 
of the gutters. To convert the circuits from 
30 to 60 to 100 amp. fuse spacings all that 
is necessary is to loosen a few nuts holding 
the supporting grids and the individual bases 
can be moved to the correct spacing as indi- 
cated on the grids. 


Receptacle and Box 


A midget floor receptacle and box of the 
residence type is being manufactured by the 
Fullman Manufacturing Company, Latrobe, 
Pa. It is designed to provide an extremely 
small convenience outlet for residence work 
and for use in wood floors in place of wall or 
baseboard outlets. The device is furnished 











with a screw adjustment to make it suitable 
for both double and single floors. The com- 
pany calls attention to the fact that the re- 
ceptacle has been approved by the Under- 








writers Laboratories as a non-watertight floor 
receptacle. 


Manufacturing Notes 

The Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing 
Company has purchased the plant of the Bev- 
erly Lights Corporation at Providence, R. I. 
The operation of the plant will be continued 
under the new management and the Beards- 
lee company will open an eastern office at 
Providence. 

A sales convention, attended by all the 
company’s district managers, factory repre- 
sentatives, agents and distributors east of the 
Mississippi, was held on January 3 and 4 at 
Dayton, O., by the Master Electric Company. 
The greater part of the two days was used in 
discussing sales plans for the year and the 
explanation of a large number of refinements 
made in manufacturing processes and prod- 
ucts during 1926. 


New sales agents have been appointed by 
the Killark Electric Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, as follows: E. S. Moorer, Green- 
wood, S. C., for North and South Carolina; 
Atkinson Equipment Company, Atlanta Trust 
Company Building, Atlanta, Ga., for the State 
of Georgia. A complete stock of Killark fit- 
tings and transformers will be maintained at 
Atlanta. 


The Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing 
Company has just issued a 137 page catalog 
showing lighting fixtures for public buildings, 
said by the company to be the first catalogue 
devoted exclusively to fixtures for buildings 
of a public or semi-public nature. 


A new style packing has been developed 
for the No. 7050 feed-through switch manufac- 
tured by the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, and is designed to in- 
crease “over the counter” sales of this article. 
The packing consists of a colored counter dis- 
play carton containing ten individual boxes. 


“How to Use Resistance in Radio” is the 
title of a new booklet issued by the Ward 
Leonard Electric Company, Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y., which is intended for distribution to the 
public through the dealer. It explains in 
non-technical language the purpose and uses 
of resistance as applied to radio circuits. 


The Trico Fuse Manufacturing Company. 
Milwaukee, has taken considerable additional 
floor space. in a building adjoining the pres- 
ent plant, in order to increase production of 
their product. 





The H. Lee Reynolds Company, with offices 
in the Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. and in the 
Plymouth Building, Cleveland, have been ap- 
pointed selling representatives for the Ameri- 
can Circular Loom Company on “Xduct” and 
“Electroduct” rigid conduit, “Loomflex” non- 
metallic flexible conduit, and steel armored 
conductors and flexible steel conduit. 


A booklet has been issued by the General 
Electric Company. describing and illustrating 
sectional drive for paper machines. 


The George Cutter Company. South Bend, 
Ind., and the Westinghouse Electric Prod- 
ucts Company, Mansfield, O., will no longer 
function as subsidiaries of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. Here- 


ee 


after they will be part of the parent com 
and will be designated, respectively, as 
street lighting department and the Mansfil 
works, 


The following appointments have heey 
made by the General Electric Company: The 
odore Beran, H. L. Monroe and J. A. Crag. 
ston, commercial vice presidents in charge of 
the commercial activities of the company jg 
the New York, Central and Pacific Coast dis. 
tricts, respectively; E. W. Allen, vice pregj. 
dent in charge of engineering; G. E. Em. 
mons, acting vice president in charge of man. 
ufacturing. 


The Electric Controller and Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, has published two new 
bulletins, No. 1037-C describing type B limit 
stops for use with alternating and direct cur. 
rent motors, and No. 1042-F, describing av. 
tomatic compensators for 110 to 550-v. a, ¢, 
squirrel cage and synchronous motors. 


A new catalogue has been issued by the F. ' 
W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, 
Ohio, giving prices and data on the company’s 
“Red Spot” hangers. 


J. E. “Jess” Lauderdale, formerly Chicago 
sales manager for Curtis Lighting, Inc., has 
been appointed sales manager of the com- 
pany, with Norman B. Hickox continuing in 
his present capacity as vice president in 
charge of sales. Mr, Lauderdale will be suc- 
ceeded in the Chicago territory by Paul D. 
Cornelisen, formerly resident engineer for the 
company in the St. Louis territory. 


Walter S. Sweet, 312 Omar Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Cal., has been appointed California 
representative for the Roach Appleton Manv- 
facturing Company. 


The Buffalo Forge Company has announced 
that beginning January 1 its Philadelphia 
office, in the Land Title Building, will be in 
charge of W. S. Koithan and R. W. Pryor, 
Jr., who have for many years been joint man- 
agers of the New York office. They will con- 
tinue to manage the New York district. 


The Pierce Electric Company, Jacksonville 
(Fla.) jobber, has moved to the new building 
erected by the company at 710 Bell Street. 


New sales appointments of the Allen-Brad- 
ley Company are as follows: J. A, White, 
district manager of the company’s new De- 
troit office; George F. Pain, district manager 
of the Philadelphia office at 421 Bulletin 
Building. 





The first issue of The Triangle, a monthly 
news letter which will be distributed to elec- 
trical contractors and jobbers’ salesmen, has 
been issued by the Triangle Conduit Company. 


A new district office has been established 
by the Triangle Conduit Company at Seattle, 
Wash.. with H. H. Manny in charge. The 
St. Louis district office, it is announced, has 
been moved to 1107 Clark Avenue, while the 
Atlanta office will be in the Bona-Allen Build- 
ing under the direction of B. L. Kethley. 


The Wagner Electric Corporation has ap- 
pointed H. P. Whalen as sales representative 
in charge of its branch offices at Buffalo and 
Syracuse, 

















